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Survey of the World 


The miners’ conven- 
tion at Wilkes-Barre 
decided by  unani- 
mous vote on the second day of its ses- 
sion to accept the plan of settlement pro- 
posed by the operators, as modified by 
President Roosevelt. In his opening ad- 
dress President Mitchell extended a 
“warm greeting to the representatives 
of the 150,000 men and boys whose he- 
roic struggle for living wages and Amer- 
ican conditions of employment ” had, he 
said, “ won the admiration of the whole 
civilized world.” The day was past, he 
added, when great organizations of cap- 
ital could “ maintain the false position ” 
that their employes should be denied the 
right to organize in compact bodies and 
to speak through organizations of which 
they are members. He recognized the 
right of capital to consolidate and to 
speak and act through its organization ; 
but the right of labor to take the same 
course must be respected. He earnestly 
advised the convention to approve 
promptly the action of the union’s execu- 
tive officers, who recommended the ac- 
ceptance of the proposition that “the 
strike be declared off ;” that all the men 
then “return to work in the positions 
and working places occupied by them” 
prior to the strike ; and that all questions 
at issue be submitted to the tribunal ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt, who had said 
in his telegram announcing the selection 
of the Commissioners: 


Work Resumed in 
the Coal Mines 


“These names are accepted by the opera- 
tors; and I now earnestly ask and urge that 
the miners likewise accept this Commission. 
It is a matter of vital concern to all our peo- 
ple, and: especially to those in our great cities 
who aré least well off, that the mining of coal 
should be resumed without a moment’s un- 
necessary delay.” 


The miners, Mr. Mitchell said, had se- 
cured a modification of the operators’ 
proposition, so that the President should 
have more liberty. Organized labor was 
now represented in the Commission, be- 
cause the President had desired it to be 
represented, and also because without 
such representation the Commission 
would not have been accepted by the 
union. There was much debate in the 
convention on the question whether all 
the men could get their old places, many 
believing that they were to be barred out. 
Mr. Mitchell said the old places would be 
given as far as possible. There would 
be some delay, and a few men might not 
be received at all. But in every battle 
the victors must suffer some loss. The 
union would care for those who should 
be excluded. He believed the com- 
panies would in time take back all, but if 
they should act unjustly the matter 
would be referred to the Commission. 
He had been assured by the President 
that he should represent the miners be- 
fore that tribunal. After full discussion 
had shown the exact situation as to this 
matter, some interesting exhibitions of 
loyalty and unselfishness were seen in the 
convention. Miners offered to give their 
places to others who were in greater need 
of work, and some said: “ What is the 
loss of a job compared with the loss of a 
cause?” A committee reported the form 
of a letter to President Roosevelt, saying 
that the convention had decided to ac- 
cept, that the men would return to work 
on the 23d, and that John Mitchell was 
authorized to represent the miners in all 
hearings before the Commission. This 
report was adopted unanimously with a 
great shout. Resolutions thanking the 
pulpit, the press, the general public, the 
bituminous miners and other unions were 
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approved, the delegates sang “ My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee,” and then the conven- 
tion adjourned with three cheers for 
President Mitchell—That afternoon 
President Roosevelt summoned the mem- 
bers of the Commission to meet him in 
Washington on the 24th. At the ap- 
pointed time all were present. The 
President’s formal instructions were as 
follows: 


To the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission: 
Gentlemen : 

At the request both of the operators and of 
the miners, I have appointed you a Com- 
mission to inquire into, consider, and pass 
upon the questions in controversy in connec- 
tion with the strike in the anthracite region, 
and the causes out of which the controversy 
arose. By the action you recommend, which 
the parties in interest have in advance con- 
sented to abide by, you will endeavor to es- 
tablish the relations between the employers 
and the wage workers in the anthracite fields 
on a just and permanent basis, and, as far as 
possible, to do away with any causes for the 
recurrence of such difficulties as those which 
you have been called in to settle. I submit 
to you herewith the published statement of 
the operators, following which I named you 
as the members of the Commission, Mr. 
Wright being named as Recorder; also the 
letter from Mr. Mitchell. I appointed Mr. 
Mosely and Mr. Neill as assistants to the Re- 
corder. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Edward A. Mosely is secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Dr. Charles P. Neill is Professor of 
Political Economy in the Catholic Uni- 


versity. Col. Carroll D. Wright (Re- 
corder) has since been made a full mem- 
ber of the Commission, which has been 
organized with Judge Gray as president, 
and has decided that its formal meetings 
shall be open to the public. Its report 
will be in two parts, the first setting forth 
its decisions, with the reasons for them, 
and the second containing a general re- 
view of the industrial questions involved, 
with recommendations for both parties. 
—On the 23d about 81,000 of the strik- 
ers went to work. The companies 
showed a disposition to protect the non- 
union men, but several hundred of these 
gave up their places and departed. Mar- 
kle & Co., Coxe Brothers & Co. and Par- 
dee & Co. required the strikers to apply 
individually for work and to sign agree- 
ments that they would not in any way 
molest or disturb the non-union men em- 
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ployed. The strikers at these mines re- 
fused to sign, and voted to continue the 
strike until the conditions imposed 
should be changed. These companies 
also declined to take back men who had 
engaged in riots, and the Lehigh Com- 
pany gave notice that any union man 
who should molest a non-union em- 
ploye or any member of his family would 
be discharged immediately. The presi- 
dent of the International Union of Sta- 
tionary Engineers said he would advise 
that union (which is represented in 114 
cities) to refuse to handle anthracite un- 
til every striker should be reinstated. — 
President Baer issued an order increas- 
ing by 50 cents a ton until January Ist 
the wholesale price of coal, because of in- 
creased cost of production, and directing 
that in making sales preference be given 
to dealers who were willing to ask rea- 
sonable prices. 


Attorney-General Knox 
has reported to the 
President that in his 
opinion the United States, if it accepts 
the offer of the Panama Canal Company, 
will receive from that company“ a good, 
valid and unencumbered title to the 
property.” His opinion sets forth the 
results of the exhaustive inquiry made 
in Paris by himself and his assistant, 
Mr. Charles W. Russell, answering 
all the objections that have been raised. 
There remains to be negotiated and 
ratified the treaty with Colombia. It 
is expected, of course, that the Presi- 
dent will exercise the authority given 
to him by purchasing the Panama 
Canal Company’s property if a satisfac- 
tory agreement with Colombia can be 
reached. A state of war in that country 
has prevented the election of the Con- 
gress before which the agreement must 
come, but it is thought that a general 
election will soon be held and that Con- 
gress will be assembled during the com- 
ing winter. The President of the Canal 
Commission to be appointed at Washing- 
ton will be Rear-Admiral Walker, who 
has been the head of the two preceding 
Commissions engaged in investigations 
concerning an isthmian canal.—There 
has been published a treaty, said to have 
been made by Chile and Colombia in 
January last, in which Colombia under- 
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takes to allow the free passage at any 
time across the isthmus of Panama of 
armaments of war or war material be- 
longing to Chile, and Chile binds itself 
to prevent as far as possible any difficul- 
ties that might arise for Colombia from 
Chile’s use of the facilities thus granted, 
agreeing to assist Colombia in overcom- 
ing these difficulties by loans or help of 
any other kind. Owing to our treaty 
rights and duties on the isthmus this 
treaty excites some interest in Washing- 
ton. 
ad 


The movement in 
the South for the 
exclusion of ne- 
groes from Republican conventions and 
other political meetings is said to have 
been checked by evidence that the Presi- 
dent is by no means in sympathy with 
it. His attitude has been shown by a re- 
cent appointment in Alabama and by a 
letter sent to Mr. Lee Person, a negro 
in North Carolina, by Mr. James S. 
Clarkson, Surveyor of the Port at New 
York, saying: 
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“T need no thanks for what I did in oppos- 
ing the ‘Jim Crow’ party in Alabama and 
other Southern States. No self-respecting Re- 
publican can tolerate any such attempted de- 
parture from the cardinal doctrine of the 
party. The President has no sympathy with 
it, and you may assure all your friends and 
your whole race that he is as sound:on the 
doctrine of human rights and manhood suf- 
frage as I am.” 


It is said that before the publication of 
this letter an impression prevailed in 
North Carolina that Senator Pritchard, 
a leader of the exclusion movement, was 
acting in accord with the President’s 
views.—For the first election in North 
Carolina under the Constitutional provi- 
sions designed to disfranchise the ne- 
groes less than 5,000 negroes have been 
registered, against about 90,000 in past 
years.—The views of Governor Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, concerning the tariff ap- 
pear to have undergone some change. 
He is now in favor of a permanent Tar- 
iff Commission, and he says there should 
be no attempt at a general revision. 
Separate schedules should be cautiously 
adjusted, he adds, and most, if not all, of 
the adjustment should be accomplished 
by treaties ef reciprocity. Senator Cul- 
lom opposes any change in the tariff at 
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present, but would like to see a perma- 
nent Tariff Commission. He says that 
at the next session he will urge the Sen- 
ate to consider the treaties of reciproc- 
ity. Secretary Wilson is reported to 
have said at Omaha that the banks of 
Nebraska were gorged with money, the 
owners of which were afraid to invest it 
in “modern stocks and bonds” because 
of the vast amount of water injected 
into these securities, and that Congress 
should pass laws forbidding the over- 
capitalization of corporations. Senator 
Spooner, speaking in Wisconsin last 
week, urged the people to put their feet 
on “the snake” of Government owner- 
ship [of such industries as coal mining], 
saying that he had found “ more of this 
demagogic imbecility” in Wisconsin 
than he had ever dreamed of as existing 
there. “If we could elect a good strong 
Republican President like Theodore 
Roosevelt,” he continued, “and a strong 
Republican Senate and House for a term 
of twenty years, it would be better for 
the country. I believe this demagogic 
tear-up comes too often.”.—In New 
York Ex-Senator Hill has attacked Gov- 
ernor Odell (candidate for re-election) 
by asserting that the latter after the be- 
ginning of his term became a stockholder 
to the extent of $25,000 in a wholesale 
grocery house that sold supplies to chari- 
table and other institutions of the State, 
the management of which was recently 
readjusted by legislation which the Gov- 
ernor suggested. The Governor says 
that the $25,000 was a loan, secured by 
preferred stock issued to himself, and 
that the firm’s sales to institutions were 
not increased after the loan was made. 
Some do not regard his defense as 
wholly satisfactory. On the other hand 
it is pointed out that Mr. Hill, while 
Senator, collected from the State a fee 
of $7,000 for acting as counsel at Wash- 
ington with respect to certain claims of 
the State against the National Govern- 
ment.—It is understood that King Os- 
car of Sweden, arbitrator with respect 
to claims arising out of the rebellion in 
Samoa in 1899 and submitted to him by 
the United States, Germany and Great 
Britain, decides that he is warranted in 
assessing damages for loss sustained by 
foreign residents on account of the land- 
ing of sailors and marines and the ensu- 
ing destruction of property accompany- 
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ing the brief war upontherebels. The sum 
involved is small and our Government 
will pay, but it will never recognize the 
principle of the decision or admit it as a 
precedent. We were bound by treaty to 
uphold the Government in Samoa. The 
principle which the decision seeks to 
establish would expose the United States 
to a judgment for heavy damages on ac- 
count of the landing of troops at Pana- 
ma, for example, to preserve free transit 
there in obedience to treaty require- 
ments, and on account of the protection 
of the lives and property of American 
citizens in other places where the local 
authorities are unable or unwilling to 
give protection.—An order has been is- 
sued for the further, but gradual, reduc- 
tion of the army to 59,866 men. 


a 


The sale of the Danish 
islands in the West In- 
dies to the United 
States has been prevented by the rejec- 
tion in the Landsthing (or Upper 
House) of the bill to ratify the treaty 
of cession. For some time past there 
has been in the Lower House a majority 
for the sale, and it was believed that the 
recent elections had given a majority of 
one or two votes on the same side in the 
Landsthing. But the bill was defeated 
there on the 22d inst. by a tie vote of 32 
to 32. The opponents of the treaty 
spared no effort to marshal all their 
forces. One of their men, Representa- 
tive Thygeson, 97 years old, had been 
for some time seriously ill at his home, 
150 miles from Copenhagen. Accom- 
panied by physicians and nurses he was 
brought to the city in an ambulance and 
carried in a chair into the Hall, where 
an attendant was stationed at his side 
to tell him when to vote. Another mem- 
ber, 87 years old and bedridden, was 
brought to his place in the Hall with 
much difficulty. The galleries were 
crowded and the streets adjoining were 
full of people. Cheers and hisses greeted 
the announcement of the result. The 
Ministers decided that this defeat did 
not call for their resignations. A Com- 
mission will be appointed to make an 
investigation in the islands, with a view 
to the development of better economic 
conditions. A company capitalized at 
$1,000,000 was incorporated last week, 
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Prince Waldemar being its honorary 


president, to establish steamship service + 


from the Baltic to the islands and Cen- 
tral America. The dominant popular 
sentiment in Denmark is in favor of the 
proposed sale. It is thought that a fail- 
ure to improve the condition of the 
islands, together with the weight of the 
annual cost of maintenance, will even- 
tually cause the sale to be made. The 
defeat of the bill was received quietly 
in the islands, where a majority of the 
people were disappointed.—A noticeable 
sentiment in the Azores for annexation 
to the United States is reported. A 
newspaper there is publishing a series 
of articles from prominent residents in 
favor of such a change of sovereignty. 


5 


The Cuban Congress 
adjourned on the 2oth 
for two weeks without 
having considered or received the com- 
mercial treaty submitted to President 
Palma by our Government. Some say 
that the opposition of influential Cubans 
will be overcome and that the treaty will 
be accepted in December. On the other 
hand, the opposition appears ‘to be for- 
midable, the objections raised being that 
the proposed reduction of our tariff du- 
ties by only 20 per cent. is insufficient, as 
compared with the proposed reduction 
of 25 to go per cent. of the duties in the 
Cuban tariff; and that such an agree- 
ment would reduce the island’s revenue 
by one-half, thus preventing the issue of 
the proposed national loan. Cubans are 
saying that when the Commission repre- 
senting the Constitutional Convention 
was in Washington Secretary Root 
promised that immediately after the or- 
ganization of the Cuban Government 
Commissioners should be appointed to 
prepare, in association with Commission- 
ers from Cuba, a commercial treaty satis- 
factory to both countries——The editors 
of twenty Cuban newspapers,in response 
to the inquiry of an American journal, 
assert that the Cuban people are op- 
posed to annexation. One of them 
remarks that if an attempt of the United 
States to force annexation should call 
for martyrs, he would be one to sacrifice 
himself.—The House has voted to grant 
for fifty years exclusive rights for the 
etitire island to the National Telephone 
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Company, an American corporation.— 
The death rate in Havana for September 
was only 17.86. That month ended a 
full year in which no case of yellow 
fever had originated in the city—The 
Cuban press and the Catholic and Prot- 
estant Churches protest against the la- 
bors of the International Brotherhood 
League, which has recently sent twenty 
children to be educated free of charge 
at the League’s school in California. It 
is asserted that under the influence of 
the League these children will become 


Buddhists. 
& 


The recent depreciation of 
silver has cost the Govern- 
ment in the Philippines about 
$1,000,000, the gold dollar now being 
worth $2.40 in silver. This has caused a 
deficit in the revenue where a surplus was 
expected and desired for use in paying 
for needed public improvements. The 
failure of Congress at the recent session 
to establish the gold standard in the 
islands is very much regretted by the 
Commission and by all engaged in busi- 
ness.—Governor Taft held a conference 
last week with the Mayors of twenty- 
two towns in the Province of Cavite, 
telling them that they must work for 
the suppression and punishment of 
crime, and especially for the restraint of 
bandits. They promised to organize 
volunteer forces for the purpose, and 
then asked him to secure the passage 
of a vagrancy law that would reach not 
only the ladrones or bandits, but the dis- 
solute Americans and other foreigners 
who are living with the natives and 
causing much trouble—The Commis- 
sion has passed a bill relating to the 
award of franchises for street railways 
and an electric light, heat and power 
plant in Manila. In the case of each of 
these two franchises the privilege is to 
be granted for not more than fifty years, 
the compensation to the municipality is 
to be not less than 1% per cent. of the 
gross earnings, and after twenty-five 
years the city may buy the entire prop- 
erty at a price to be fixed by arbitration. 
The rates for electric light, heat and 
power must be reasonable and will be 
regulated by the municipal authorities. 
Bids will be invited by advertisements 
published in New York. Chicago, Wash- 
ington and Manila. The Commission 
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will enact a land registry bill, adopting 
the Torrens system and creating a land 
titles court.—At the recent conference 
of friends of the Indians at Lake Mo- 
honk the Rev. Dr. Twombly, of Hawaii, 
said that the Hawaiian Islands were in 
a very depressing condition, owing part- 
ly to the influence of a demagogic legis- 
lature. Crime and drunkenness were in- 
creasing. The situation was due, in his 
opinion, to practically unlimited suf- 
frage, which had given political power 
largely to the ignorant and incapable 
element, and thus facilitated the domi- 
nation of a low class of adventurers 
from the States. This report was con- 
firmed by the Rev. Douglas Birnie, of 
Honolulu, who said that the only hope 
of reform was in a wise restriction of 
the suffrage, a reform of the judiciary 
and the introduction of Chinese labor. 
The importation of laborers from Porto 
Rico had been a complete failure. 
ed 

At Dunkirk the striking 
dockers after displaying a 
good deal of violence have 
returned to work. They sacked the resi- 
dence of a member of the Municipal 
Council and then set fire to it; cranes 
were thrown into the water, barrels of 
oil were burnt, and other material was 
destroyed. To defend themselves against 
the cavalry who repeatedly charged them 
in order to break up the rioting, they 
threw up barricades at the dock side, 
made of wagons, casks, cranes and even 
tons of codfish that had just been dis- 
charged on the quays. They also in- 
vaded the law courts and put an end to 
business there. But at a meeting in the 
evening of the 23d they voted to resume 
work, and agreed to unload the cargoes 
of all vessels at the docks, even tho the 
cargo were coal. The coal strike, how- 
ever, has not been settled. Apparently 
in imitation of the action of President 
Roosevelt, the Premier, M. Combes, is 
attempting to bring the hostile parties to- 
gether. October 23d in the Chamber of 
Deputies M. Jaurés, Socialist, called on 
the Government to intervene and put an 
end to the conflict. He asked the Cham- 
ber to pass laws providing for a work 
day of eight hours and granting old-age 
pensions. In his reply M. Combes ex- 
plained what the Government was doing 
and justified the sending of troops to the 
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coal regions. He promised to support 
the bill dealing with the hours of work 
and to submit to Parliament the question 
of old-age pensions. The dispute over 
wages, however, he said must be left to 
be settled by the workmen and their em- 
ployers. A motion accepted by the Gov- 
ernment and passed by a vote of 375 to 
154 read as follows: 

“The Chamber of Deputies, taking into ac- 
count the declaration of the President of the 
Council that he will press in Parliament the 
discussion of and vote on the reforms inter- 
esting to the miners, and confiding in his firm- 
ness and wisdom to protect the liberty of work 
and the free exercise of the right to strike, in- 
vites the President of the Council to use all his 
influence to cause both parties to accept arbi- 
tration.” 


The next day M. Combes held a consul- 
tation with the National Committee of 
the Miners’ Federation, and the latter 
agreed to submit their demands to. arbi- 
tration. What the delegates of the coal 
companies will reply to this proposition 
remains yet to be seen. In connection 
with the question of old-age pensions it 
may be noted that on October 20th M. 
Ernest Roche (Nationalist) introduced 
a bill providing for the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, the suppres- 
sion of the French Embassy at the Vati- 
can, and the abolition of the Public Wor- 
ship budget. It is apparent that the 
Radicals wish to utilize this Public Wor- 
ship budget, which amounts annually to 
something above 40,000,000 francs, for 
pensions. M. Combes refused to accept 
the bill, declaring that it was framed 
merely to embarrass the Government, 
and it was voted down by a majority of 
285 to 179. a 


The only one thing: clear in 
the action of the German 
Reichstag in regard to the 
tariff is that nothing whatever is likely 
to be accomplished without long delay. 
October 21st the Government was de- 
feated in a test vote on the Tariff Bill. 
The Conservatives and Centrists inserted 
amendments in the Ministerial Bill 
which changed the minimum wheat du- 
ties from $1.37 per metric cwt. to $1.50, 
and the rye duties from $1.25 to $1.37. 
Before the roll call, Chancellor Von Bue- 
low declared positively that it was im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
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these amendments, yet both amendments 
were passed, the minority which opposed 
them being composed of National Lib- 
erals, Socialists and Radicals. The next 
day neither Chancellor Von Buelow nor 
any other Minister attended the session 
of the Reichstag. The debate on the 
Tariff Bill was continued without a sin- 
gle member of the Ministry present. Pol- 
iticians of every party are in a state of 
bewilderment as to what the Ministry 
intend to do. The Liberal papers ask 
that the Reichstag be dissolved, while 
the Socialist papers ridicule the futility 
of the whole proceedings. In Austria 
Premier Von Koerber has prepared a bill 
with the expectation of reconciling the 
Czechs and Germans on the language 
question. Herr Rezek, the Czech Minis- 
ter, without a portfolio, has laid down 
certain conditions upon which his party 
agrees to abstain from obstruction in 
Parliament, but these terms have not yet 
been made public. Whether the new bill 
of Von Koerber will make possible any 
peaceable action in Parliament remains 
yet to be seen. In England the National 
question is also causing continued annoy- 
ance. October 24th the Irish Nation- 
alists obstructed proceedings by a con- 
tinued stream of questions hurled at Mr. 
Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. When the Speaker put an end to 
this form of obstruction, the National- 
ists moved an adjournment of the House 
in order to discuss some trifling matter, 
and when the Speaker rejected this mo- 
tion, there was the usual great disorder, 
Nationalist after Nationalist springing 
to his feet and challenging the Speaker’s 
ruling. The Conservative newspapers 
admit that the new rules of procedure 
have not been effective in quelling this 
kind of obstruction. The Liberal pa- 
pers regret that Mr. Balfour has refused 
a day for the question of Irish affairs. 
5d 

According to an official 
announcement the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Secretary, is to journey 
to South Africa and investigate on the 
spot the many problems that have arisen 
i regard to the settlement of affairs 
since the war. The King has given his 
approval of the visit, and it is said that 
Mr. Balfour and the other members of 
the Cabinet are in sympathy with the 
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movement. Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
purpose is to leave England some time 
late in November and not to return until 
next March. The London papers almost 
without exception comment favorably on 
this plan, which it is hoped will introduce 
a new element into Imperial politics. 
There is no reason, they intimate, why 
the same sort of visit should not be made 
to Canada and the other colonies with 
benefit to the “ new diplomacy ” and the 
“new statesmanship.” Other papers 
hint that Mr. Chamberlain may be glad 
to be absent during the coming struggle 
over the Education Bill, for he might 
find it difficult to make the course of the 
Government palatable to his Birming- 
ham constituency—From Johannes- 
burg, meanwhile, come complaints that 
the high cost of living there is impeding 
the natural development of the city. The 
only cure for this evil is looked for in a 
reduction of the railway rates and a con- 
sequent increase in commercial competi- 
tion. The Government, however, main- 
tains that no reduction in the rates is 
possible in the absence of a Transvaal 
loan. For this and other reasons the peo- 
ple of Johannesburg are in a state of con- 
sternation over the postponement of the 
expected Transvaal Loan Bill. 


] 


The Mad Mullah has 
again made himself felt 
in Somaliland, East 
Africa. Last May Colonel Swayne, the 
British Commissioner in the country, 
started a second campaign against the 
Mullah, but no news of any importance 
has come since that date until the present. 
Now Colonel Cobbe sends a dispatch to 
the British Foreign Office stating that his 
force of troops was attacked at Erego 
when about one day’s march north of 
Mudug. The attack was made while the 
English were advancing in single file 
through a jungle. The British resisted 
vigorously, and their losses were due 
chiefly to the confusion which followed 
when the transport got mixed up with 
the firing line. The enemy were twice 
repulsed and their losses were heavy, the 
British capturing 100 rifles. On the 
other hand, the British themselves lost 
two officers and seventy men killed and 
about one hundred men wounded. The 
Mullah is gathering reinforcements from 
all sides and Colonel Swayne is much 
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hampered, owing to the necessity of car- 
rying all water used and also of trans- 
porting his wounded men. He is retreat- 
ing to the British headquarters at Bohot- 
leh, some 200 miles across the desert 
from Berbera, and has asked for 600 
more troops to be sent to him imme- 
diately from Berbera. It is feared that 
the Mullah will stir up the whole Ogaden 
and Dolbahanta country. The trade re- 
turns at Berbera have shown a great de- 
crease since the Mullah has cut off ac- 
cess to these places. How perilous is the 
situation of the British troops may be 
gathered from a letter of an officer in the 
field : 

“No one will appreciate this business until 
it is too late. We are in a regular trap, and 
how we are going to get out we do not know. 
We have had stiffish fights and have lost many 
men. The worst is that our blacks are flunk- 
ing, and our camels have nearly all been killed 
or captured. We have next to no water and 
we are miles from any wells. We have no 
supplies and nearly no ammunition. They 
have captured two of our Maxims. I do not 
suppose they care at home what happens to 
us. It is a brutal shame to send us blind into 
an ambush like this. I hear fresh troops are 


coming up, and only hope they will come from 
India.” 
os 


The new ordinances recently 
published by the Russian Gov- 
ernment for the control of Finland are 
six in number, and have a far-reaching 
effect on the autonomy of Finland, or at 
least on what is left of it. These ordi- 
nances are somewhat involved and ob- 
scure. It is clear, however, that the Sen- 
ate of Finland is deprived of the power 
formerly delegated to it by the Emperor 
Grand Duke of exercising the supreme 
administration of the Grand Duchy. The 
Senate is now reduced to a state of com- 
plete dependence upon the Governor- 
General, who really exercises the power 
of ultimate decision in his own name or 
by submitting the Senate’s decision in 
any particular case to the Emperor with 
his recommendations. The lower grade 
of officials who were formerly appointed 
by the Senate will now either be nom- 
inated by the Senate subject to the Gov- 
ernor-General’s approval or by the Gov- 
ernor-General alone. Higher appoint- 
ments continue to rest with the Emperor, 
but the Governor-General’s influence in 
such matters is enlarged. Another para- 
graph of the ordinances explains itself: 
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“ Applications, addresses and petitions pre- 
sented jointly by several persons, intended, 
under the disguise of representations as to the 
wants of the country, to censure the measures 
of the Government, or to disturb public order, 
must not be dealt with by the Senate.” 

The old supervising right of the Pro- 
curator-General is practically abolished. 
He no longer has the power to lodge 
complaints against the Governor-Gen- 
eral if that officer deviates from the pre- 
scripts of law. So that the Governor- 
General is left with practically a free 
hand. Hereafter Russians shall be ad- 
mitted to administrative posts in Fin- 
land under the civil service rules, which 
abrogates one of the fundamental laws of 
the Grand Duchy. Another fundamen- 
tal law to be abrogated is that which pro- 
vided that the Government officials and 
judges should be irremovable except by 
trial and judgment by acourt of law. 
Hereafter the dismissal of officials will 
rest chiefly with the Governor-General. 
The effects of the new measures are thus 
to render the official classes in Finland 
mere tools of the Governor-General and 
the way is paved for the introduction of 
Russia’s bureaucratic system.—It has not 
yet been decided how the lads who ab- 
sented themselves from the army levy 
last spring shall be dealt with. The Gov- 
ernor-General has thought it advisable to 
postpone further proceedings against the 
absentees, who number about 14,800 out 
of a total of 25,191, or nearly sixty per 
cent. 

& 

The Polish Population at least we 


of Germany surmise,” says the 
Polish Nowa Re- 
forma (New Reform), of Cracow, “ what 
directly induced Count von Buelow (Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire) to make that un- 
savory comparison of the Poles to rabbits. 
Only the result of the last census of the popu- 
lation of the German Empire could have led 
him to make that wholly ungentlemanly dec- 
laration. It is only now that the result of 
the census of 1900 has been given out for the 
information of the public by the official Reichs- 
anzeiger (Berlin), but Count von Buelow was 
doubtless aware of it four months ago, at the 
moment when he uttered his famous ‘ rabbit 
speech.’ This census shows an unexpected and 
unwelcome increase of the Polish population, 
considerably in excess of the general increase 
ef the German Empire.” 


According to this census, which was 


can 
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taken December Ist, 1900, and the report 
of which has just been issued by the Im- 
perial Office of Statistics, it appears that 
the total population of Germany is 56,- 
367,178. Of this number, 51,883,131 
gave German as their native language; 
169,634 are represented as having two 
native languages—German and Polish; 
while 4,231,129 speak foreign languages 
—namely, 3,086,489 Polish, 142,049 Ma- 
sovian, 100,213 Cassubian and 93,032 
Lusatian. Those who at the taking of the 
census gave two native languages— 
German and Polish—were evidently un- 
enlightened Poles, who, as the Polish 
Gazeta Opolska (Oppeln Gazette) says, 
gave German, in addition to Polish, as 
their native language, either through 
pure folly or under compulsion, or from 
fear of their superiors. As to the Ma- 
sovian and Cassubian “ languages,” they 
are simply dialects of the Polish lan- 
guage, and there is less difference be- 
tween the speech of the Masovians and 
Cassubians and of the people of Warsaw 
than there is between the speech of the 
Suabians and that of the Prussians. 
Hence Polish journals by addition ob- 
tain for the Polish population of Ger- 
many a total of 3,498,385. Polish jour- 
nals wonder that it is possible to find, in 
the governmental statistics, even this 
number of Poles, since great pressure is 
said to have been exerted by the census 
enumerators to have the Poles, especial- 
ly the less intelligent and more depend- 
ent, put themselves down as Germans. 
“Under these conditions,” says the Gazeta 
Opolska, “ we must calculate that there are 
far more of us than the governmental sta- 
tistics show; that there certainly are more than 
four millions of Poles, and this after the lapse 
of an epoch of thirty years of the Germanizing 
policy which from its inception to the present 
day has been loyal to Prince Bismarck’s slo- 
gan: ‘ Ausrotten (exterminate, extirpate)!’” 
Now in Denmark the annual natural in- 
crease of population is .o12 to .o13 per 
cent.; in Germany, .008 to .o12; in 
France, only .0og to .or; in Holland, 
O12 to .o15; in Austria and Hungary, 
.O1 to .013; in Russia, .013 to .o16; in 
Rumania, .013 to .014; in Servia, .o15 to 
.0164; in other countries considerably 
less. In Prussian Poland the rate is over 
.o17, and that without immigration and 
according to an official census very dis: 
advantageous to the Poles there. 





How the Coal Strike Was Ended 


By A. Maurice Low 


[Mr. Low is one of the best-known newspaper correspondents now at Washington. 


His recent novel 


of Washington society, “The Supreme Surrender,” provoked considerable criticism.—EDITOR. ] 


N the morning of Wednesday, 
October the 15th, the great coal 
strike was apparently ended. A 

few hours later the provisional treaty 
of peace, that every one supposed iuad 
been signed when Mr. Morgan made his 
mysterious ten o’clock visit to the White 
House the previous Monday evening, 
was in danger of being torn up by the 
operators. But for the firmness, the de- 
termination and thecourage of President 
Roosevelt the struggle would have been 
continued with increased bitterness on 
both sides. The daily newspapers, 
rushed by midnight conferences and a 
situation that changed almost from hour 
to hour, were too busy to record more 
than passing events. As a chapter of 
the greatest industrial struggle the world 
has known the facts are worthy of rec- 
ord. 


We must go back to the preceding 
Saturday, the 11th. Still a week earlier, 
on the 3d, the operators and John Mitch- 
ell had taken part in a conference that 
will forever make the temporary White 
House, the house at 22 Jackson Place, 


historical. That conference is deserving 
of more than passing mention. It was 
the first time since the foundation of the 
Republic that a President or any ruler 
of a nation sitting at the council table 
has been reported verbatim. That was 
the idea of Secretary Cortelyou. He 
knew that the public would want a full 
report of that conference. Mr. Cortelyou 
is one of the most expert stenographers 
in this country. Without consulting the 
President, who trusts implicitly to his 
judgment and discretion, Mr. Cortelyou, 
who had been requested by the Presi- 
dent to attend the conference, decided to 
“take” it himself. This he did. Every 
word spoken at the conference was re- 
ported stenographically and later in the 
evening printed copies of the proceedings 
were given to the newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

The public, of course, remembers what 
happened on the 3d of this month. 


Mr. Mitchell made his offer of arbitra- 
tion. The operators rejected it. The 
President had played his cards face up- 
ward, and the operators had contempt- 
uously swept them off the table. It is 
worthy of note here that the first mail 
that reached the White House the next 
morning brought to the President over 
2,000 letters congratulating him on what 
he had done. 

Then followed'a few days of seeming 
inaction. The President was seeking 
another way out of the maze. He was 
giving his whole attention to it. He was 
determined to bring about a settlement. 
The details were immaterial; the essen- 
tial thing was a resumption of mining. 
His legal advisers were searching laws 
to see if any of them could be made to 
meet the situation. No remedy could be 
discovered. Governor Stone, of Penn- 
sylvania, had been unofficially appealed 
to, and had done nothing except to order 
out the entire State militia. John Mitch- 
ell had been asked to order his men back 
to work and trust to good fortune to ob- 
tain later an adjustment of the griev- 
ances that led to the strike. He abso- 
lutely refused. The situation was des- 
perate in the extreme. 

The one man who controlled the oper- 
ators was Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Everything else having failed, his serv- 
ices had to be enlisted. Secretary of 
War Root went to New York as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ambassador extraordinary 
empowered to treat with Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan wanted peace no less than 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Morgan saw the 
danger of permitting this bitter warfare 
to go on unchecked, and for some weeks 
he had been earnestly striving for peace. 
Great as is Mr. Morgan’s power, great- 
er in some respects even than that of 
President or kings, even he found that 
it was no easy task to induce the op- 
erators to consent to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. He might have 
employed force—that is, he might have 
compelled the presidents of the coal 
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companies to do what he directed—but 
that would have been at the risk of hav- 
ing them tender their resignations as 
the executives of the various properties 
committed to their care, of incurring the 
hostility of their stockholders, of dislo- 
cating the financial world. That could 
not be thought of. Better have the 
strike, with all of its potential possibili- 
ties for evil, continue than to incur that 
danger. 

Here was the situation in a nutshell, 
which had been discussed by Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Root during the five hours 
they spent together on the former’s yacht 
on that Saturday when peace or war 
hung in the balance: To permit the strike 
to go on meant possibilities that no man 
wanted even to think of. It might mean 
the opening of Pandora’s box. It might 
mean arson and riot and bloodshed in the 
coal regions. It might mean even worse 
in New York City. Already the poor 
were clamoring for fuel, and winter had 
not even lightly laid its hand on the city. 
It might mean such a state of affairs that 
not the entire army could hold it in 
check. 

On the other hand, a conflict between 
financial magnates, while less spectacular, 
might have results almost as disastrous 
as that between capital and labor. The 
business of the country was halting until 
it was known what the end would be. 
Capital was beginning to grow cautious. 
It was a time for conciliation and not for 
friction. 

Mr. Morgan induced the operators to 
agree to arbitration. He carried their 
proposal to the President. That was on 
the night of October 13th. The scheme 
was accepted by the President and only 
needed the acceptance of Mr. Mitchell 
to make it valid. Everybody regarded 
it as certain that he would accept. 

Mr. Mitchell came to Washington at 
the request of the President. The 
scheme of the operators provided for a 
Commission of Arbitration consisting of 
five members, whose qualifications were 
duly set forth, to be appointed by the 
President. Mr. Mitchell accepted this 
with two modifications. In the first 
place he wanted the Commission to con- 
sist of seven instead of five members; 
he wanted the other two members to be 
(1) peculiarly the representative of la- 
bor; (2) a prelate of the Catholic 
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Church. Inasmuch as capital was to 
have its representative.on the board Mr. 
Mitchell thought that equity entitled la- 
bor to be equally represented. He asked 
for a prelate of the Catholic Church be- 
cause a majority of the miners are com- 
municants of that faith and would be 
less likely to question a decision joined 
in by an authority to whom they were 
used to yield spiritual obedience. The 
President regarded these two demands 
as reasonable. He accepted them and 
promptly communicated them to Mr. 
Morgan to be submitted to the operators, 

Now began once more a terrific strug- 
gle. New York was again the battle- 
ground. The President’s suggestion to 
increase the membership of the Commis- 
sion was at first flatly rejected by the 
operators. They were firm because, cu- 
riously enough, they were encouraged 
to resistance by their stockholders—by 
the very men whose interests, one would 
imagine, lay in the direction of peace. 
But whatever the reason they were de- 
termined not to have seven members on 
the Commission, not to have a labor rep- 
resentative, and not to-keep open their 
offer of settlement by arbitration later 
than midnight of that day. If the mat- 
ter could not be closed up then all nego- 
tiations were off. 

John Mitchell had left Washington to 
go back to Wilkes-Barre satisfied that 
the end of the long struggle was in 
sight. After he left there was much 
long distance telephoning between 
Washington and New York. The op- 
erators would not budge. The Presi- 
dent was equally firm. Mr. Morgan 
sent two of his partners, Mr. Bacon and 
Mr. Perkins, to Washington to see the 
President, and only the President, and 
tell him what could and could not be 
done. ‘They reached Washington 
Wednesday evening and went without 
delay to the White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt saved the day, but un- 
til the last word was spoken the scale 
hung in the balance. It was the mis- 
sion of Mr. Bacon and Mr. Perkins to 
lay the situation before the President 
and make him understand that it was 
possible to do certain things and equally 
impossible to do others. These two 
partners of Mr. Morgan came to Wash- 
ington to impart information, but they 
found very soon after being admitted to 
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the White House that they were receiv- 
ing more information than they were 
giving. They found that the President, 
anxious as he was for a settlement, was 
even more anxious that it should be a 
settiement that would settle and not one 
that the miners, if they had the least 
self-respect, must reject. The operators 
had proposed a Commission, and then 
had limited the selections to be made by 
the President by imposing certain qual- 
ifications upon the members. This al- 
most implied distrust of the President, 
and a President more anxious to stand 
on his dignity than to bring about peace 
might have been justified in refusing to 
have anything more to do with the mat- 
ter. Mr. Roosevelt was not to be 
swerved from his purpose by mere de- 
tails. 

When Mr. Morgan brourht to the 
White House the plan for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Arbitration, 
the fourth member was to be “a man of 
prominence, eminent as a sociologist.” 
It was thought that under this defini- 
tion the President must appoint a man 
of the character of Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, the Commissioner of Labor; or 
Professor Jenks, who was the expert ad- 
viser of the Industrial Commission; or 
Prof. R. T. Ely, or a writer and investi- 
gator. If that had been done that would 
have precluded the appointment of a la- 
bor representative. Seeing that if he in- 
sisted upon making the Commission con- 
sist of seven members the negotiations 
would fail, the President took a short 
cut to victory. He suggested that for 
the sociologist he would appoint Mr. E. 
E. Clark, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Grand 
Chief of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and he adopted a definition of 
sociologist not generally given to it in 
the dictionaries, to wit: “ For the pur- 
poses of such a Commission the term 
sociologist means a man who _ has 
thought and studied deeply on the soci- 
logical questions and has practically ap- 
plied his knowledge.”’ Then, having done 
that, he was willing to compromise by 
being content with six members instead 
of seven, only he stipulated that inas- 
much as the operators had tied his hands 
in regard to the selection of five mem- 
bers of the Commission it was only fair 
that he shouid be unhampered in the 
designation of the sixth. This mem- 
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ber, the President said in substance, 
must be my selection. He will be ac- 
ceptable to both sides, but he must be 
my own choice. 

Mr. Bacon and Mr. Perkins saw then 
that they must either accept the Presi- 
dent’s terms or else the responsibility for 
the rejection of the settlement would 
once more rest upon the operators. 
Messrs. Bacon and Perkins were em- 
powered to treat but not to sign a con- 
vention ; that could be done only by their 
principals, and it was necessary to re- 
port to New York before it could be 
known whether the President’s terms 
would be accepted. Messrs. Bacon and 
Perkins left the White House, and had 
a long telephonic conversation with 
New York, while at the same time the 
White House was in telephonic conver- 
sation with Mr. Mitchell. What hap- 
pened in New York is not known here, 
but the men in New York evidently 
came to the conclusion that it was the 
part of wisdom to accept the terms pro- 
posed in Washington. Messrs. Bacon 
and Perkins returned to the White 
House and so informed the President, 
and they were told that before the Com- 
mission was appointed the names of its 
membership would be submitted to both 
sides so that no objections could be 
raised later. The President then gave 
to Bacon and Perkins the names of the 
six gentlemen who were to be asked to 
serve on the Commission, and those 
names were also formally submitted to 
Mr. Mitchell for his acceptance. They 
were accepted both in New York and 
Wilkes-Barre, and immediately that ac- 
ceptance had been secured the news was 
made public. 

This, then, is the way in which the last 
chapter in the great strike was written. 
It is no exaggeration to say that but for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s firmness on the night 
of Wednesday, October the 15th, the 
strike would not have been ended. In 
doing what he did he simply applied 
practically the trinity of virtues that he 
has so often preached and so eloquently 
extolled in his writings. Courage, hon- 
esty and the saving grace of common 
sense, according to Mr. Roosevelt, are 
the three things that will make men 
great, that will make even the ordinary 
man do great things. In this matter 
Mr. Roosevelt had the courage not to 
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falter, not to know when he was beaten; 
when after the first conference it ap- 
peared as if he had been beaten and some 
of his friends told him he had done all 
that could be expected of him and there- 
fore he could well afford to do nothing 
more, Mr. Rosevelt still persisted that he 
must continue his efforts. Neither side 
doubted his honesty; both felt certain 
that he would deal fairly with them. 
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That he applied common sense the result 
shows. More than once between the 
3d and the 15th of October there 
was abundant opportunity for a man 
without the saving grace of common 
sense, for a jabbering man, to have upset 
the apple cart. Mr. Roosevelt was cau- 
tious, diplomatic, forbearing. In the 
end courage, honesty and common sense 
told. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


In the Orchard 


By E. P. Powell 


E began in the berry garden; we 
shall now close our discussion 
of fruit growing in the apple 

orchard. Stop a moment to consider 
what a wonderful evolution that has been 
which has created in one family such 
diverse but such invaluable products for 
our comfort, health and _ sustenance. 
They cover the whole temperate zone and 
surround the whole world—all members 
of the rosacie family. If you pluck flow- 
ers and place them in a row, even the 
uneducated eye can see how much they 
bear a family likeness. The apple dates 
back to the age of the earliest of lake 
dwellers. In the refuse heaps or kitchen- 
middens we find charred apples. Yet I 
imagine the best apple of those days was 
poorer than the hardest thorn apple of to- 
day. 

Most of the improvement of apples has 
gone on inside the last two centuries. The 
Baldwin is a native of Massachusetts 
and is in perfection along the coast of 
its native State and of Maine. The Belle- 
fleur is a native of Burlington, N. J., and 
is at its best in Michigan. The Belmont 
or Waxen apple is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Gravenstein came over from 
Germany, but it does not date back of the 
nineteenth century. The King is a 
Tompkins County, N. Y., apple of recent 
date. The Spitzenburg originated at 
Esopus on the Hudson, and the Jonathan 
is one of its seedlings. The Swaar is a 
Dutch apple, but it originated not far 
from the home of the Spitzenburg—that 
is, it is an American-Dutch apple. The 
delicious Mother apple came from Bol- 


ton, Mass. The Newtown pippin is a 
native of Long Island, and the Northern 
Spy began its career near Rochester, N. 
Y. The Porter was a seedling raised by 
a minister of Sherburne, Mass. The Red 
Astrachan was imported from Sweden 
in 1816. The Rhode Island Greening in- 
dicates its origin from its name, as do the 
Boston Russet and the Roxbury Russet. 
The Wagener started from Penn Yan, 
N. Y. The Detroit Red was probably a 
French apple, and the Dominie came 
from England, as the Oldenburg evident- 
ly came from Russia. The Maiden’s 
Blush is from New Jersey, and the Van- 
devere reaches us from Delaware. This 
covers a large part of the older first-rate 
sorts of apples, and shows that they are 
nearly all the products of our own coun- 
try and our ownage. There is a splendid 
list of new varieties just now being origi- 
nated in the Southwest—for the most 
part in a great new apple belt, that takes 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Colorado and part of 
Texas. New England and New York 
are no longer the apple garden of the 
United States. “The big red apples” 
are characteristics of the Southwestern 
fields. A few of the newer sorts, such 
as Sutton’s Beauty and York Imperial, 
are, I think, from Pennsylvania, and 
Grimes’ Golden and Stuart’s Golden, both 
delicious fruits, are the pride of Ohio, 
West Virginia and Indiana. But Sena- 
tor, and Champion, and Delicious, and 
Chicago, and the Black Ben Davis, and 
the Gano are a few of those which have 
for their birthplace the Ozark Mountain 
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region. The Snow apple is from Canada, 


and so are most of its superb children, - 


the Princess Louise, the Shiawassie 
Beauty and others. 

All these sorts, constituting family 
groups, are the product of evolution. 
They have involved a large amount of 


sclecting and cross breeding during the 
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have taken place, and there is less wild 
blood in your best varieities than there 
was fifty years ago. That is, if you had 
planted an orchard of seedlings in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, chances 
were so much in favor of reversion that 
you would have got about one valuable 
sort out of twenty-five and only one of 


Apples Overhanging the Driveway 


last thirty or forty years. The scientific 
production of new varieties has, however, 
hardly begun. Yet the American orchard 
is the resource of the whole world. 
Our exports are enormously increasing, 
so that the high price of apples will un- 
questionably continue until the apple 
crop rivals or possibly outrivals the value 
of corn and wheat. The chances are 
growing that seedlings will produce finer 
results than formerly. More crossings 


extra worth out of two or three hundred 
sorts. 


But an orchard of seedlings to- 
day would give you twenty times as many 
chances for choice sorts. Apples exist in 
families—some of them quite aristocratic 
—that is, long established and not easy 
to cross with other stock. A good po- 
mologist will taste a new apple and say at 
once, “ That belongs in the Pippin Fam- 
ily,” or “ that belongs in the Spitzenburg 
Family.” The seedlings of the Snow 
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apple are peculiarly marked in this man- 
ner. They almost invariably have white 
flesh, the juice is spicy and abundant, and 
generally the color is more or less marked 
with bright red. Mix up one hundred 
apples of twenty sorts and an amateur 
could quickly pick out those of Fameuse 
blood. This shows what large possibili- 
ties there are for improving our orchard 
stock, while the chances of betterment 
are constantly increasing. In other 
words, the more we advance the more we 
are able to advance. There is not one 
of our glorious fruits but has its defects ; 








Apple Tree Planted in 1791 


these it is our business to work out. The 
Baldwin grows on brittle wood; the Spy 
branches out at one spot; the Newtown 
Pippin and the Golden Pippin are par- 
ticular about the soil in which they grow 
and will therefore always be local apples ; 
the Spitzenburg and the Swaar must be 
grafted high, on other stock, because the 
wood winter kills. What we are aiming 
after is to get the very best fruit on the 
very toughest wood, united with the very 
best habits of growth. We do not like 
sprawling trees nor brittle wood, any 
more than we like inferior fruit. At the 
end of the twentieth century we will not 
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cultivate five of the apples that are 
now highly esteemed. Evolution is the 
watchword of pomology in all its depart- 
ments, as it is in general agriculture. 

We have got some ground to go over 
and reverse our work, for at present the 
orchard is not as long lived, nor does it 
show as grand trees, as seventy-five years 
ago. I have in my possession the first 
orchard planted by New Englanders, out- 
side of New England, on their way west- 
ward. It was the work of Dominie Kirk- 
land, missionary to the Oneida Indians, 
and of Chief Sconodoah, in 1791. Four 
trees still stand and bear good crops. I 
think many more would still be in vigor 
but for the fact that professional trim- 
mers were long ago let loose in the or- 
chard while the writer was too young to 
prevent the wreckage. The tree agent 
is a harmless creature compared to the 
man with the saw. Orchards planted 
within fifty years are not in as good con- 
dition as orchards much older. This is 
due to the fact that the trees are root- 
grafted, while our fathers grew seedlings 
and set the scions at least ten feet high, or 
in the branches. We have, however, to 
consider that our orchard soils are much 

' exhausted of that food which is required 
_to make stout, enduring trees and first- 
‘rate clean apples. As disease increases 
| enemies increase—a provision of nature 
_to use up vegetable decrepitude and work 
| it over into animal life. If you wish to 
conquer the animal or insect pest you 
/ must increase the vitality of your trees. 
Nowhere else in our system of cultivation 
is there any tree left so much to shift for 
itself as the apple tree; yet not one, not 


~ Jeven the pear or the peach, needs more 


persistent care than the apple—care in 
planting, in cultivating, in feeding, in 
training, as well as in gathering the fruit. 
A pear orchard will shift for itself far 
more easily. Most new apple orchards 
are left to themselves and expected to 
come to perfection without special over- 
sight. They soon become a shiftless 
shame which the worms take care to re- 
move. 

The best place for an orchard is in a 
sheep or a hog pasture, with plowing once 
in four or five years. If the trees stand 
in grass they should h- mulched with 
good apple food ever, . ur. Our fathers 
in the seventeenth 1:.:' cighteenth cen- 
turies found a soil w«:l fitted by nature 
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to produce huge apple and pear trees. 
Near Monroe, in Michigan, are pear trees 
still standing which were planted by 
French settlers as long ago as the found- 
ing of Detroit and Philadelphia. I have 
referred to my own trees, which date back 
one hundred and ten years. There are 
still standing a few of the trees planted 
by the Iroquois Indians considerably be- 
fore this date, altho General Sullivan in 
his terrible expedition cut down orchards 
of apple trees running from one hundred 
trees to twelve hundred. Apple trees 
planted nowadays rarely last beyond fifty 
or sixty years and do not attain a size 
half that of their predecessors. I remem- 
ber an old Indian Rareripe that used to 
produce annually thirty-five to forty 
bushels. Many trees in my old Kirkland 
orchard lifted their highest limbs nearly 
or quite fifty feet. 

An orchard for home use should fur- 
nish apples from the first of August to 
the first of June, leaving only the berry 
months without apples. For a family in 
the apple belt I should want at least these 
four summer fruits: The Primate, the 
Red Astrachan, the Yellow Transparent 
and the Summer Rose, or the Williams 
Favorite. I should want for autumn use 
the Gravenstein, the Snow, the Olden- 
burg and the Porter grafted high on old 
trees. For winter use I should not be 
content with less than the Baldwin, the 
Spitzenburg, the Hubbardston, the 
Grimes Golden, the Jonathan, the 
Mother, the Northern Spy, the Rhode 
Island Greening, the Roxbury Russet, 
the Shiawassie Beauty, the Sutton Beau- 
ty and the York Imperial. The old Pound 
Sweet still remains the grandest sweet 
apple in the world. The Grimes Golden 
is a wonderful fruit wherever it is pleased 
with the soil. For table use it is crisp 
and firm and is equally good for cooking. 
It is one of the indispensables. The 
Northern Spy is probably the best all 
around apple that has yet been produced 
lor general culture—a large apple of the 
highest quality and keeping well in our 
Northern States throughout the winter. 
lhe Jonathan also deserves a special note 
as a small but exquisite fruit in color 
and quality. Stuart’s Golden is another 
small apple of the highest quality and 
very digestible. The Spitzenburg retains 
its proud place as the best cooking apple 
in the world, and the Baldwin ought 
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never to be replaced along the Atlantic 
Coast as the market prince. For market 
you will plant out of the same list, but 
fewer sorts. If money will tempt you to 
plant Ben Davis and sell it, you lack apple 
conscience. A strawberry grower should 
have a nice, clean strawberry conscience, 
and this is true of growers of all sorts of 
fruits. Such apples as Ben Davis are 
round, red falsehoods, fit neither to eat 
nor to cook. 

Apple picking is a science. Every 
apple should be handled like an egg— 
that is, it should never be dropped or 
tossed into a basket. A man who will 
not handle them carefully should be dis- 
charged at once. He will cost much 
more than his wages. When the basket 
is full it should be discharged into the 
wagon, on hay, or a cloth, with quite as 
much delicacy as has been used in pick- 
ing. Sorting should be done from the 
wagon, or from the pile, to give (1) 
flawless apples, (2) a first-rate grade of 
table apples, (3) a grade that may be 
sold at a lower price; while defective 
apples are removed either to the evapo- 
rator or the cider mill. Cider apples 
should be perfectly clean and all rot care- 
fully removed. With this careful grad- 
ing you will make money from the best 
to the poorest, but if you undertake to 
defraud the public with mixed goods you 
will lose labor and profits. Get your cus- 
tomers, base your trade on absolute 
honor, and apple growing becomes one 
of the most profitable employments in the 
world. 

Apple storage is what the people of 
the United States have yet to learn if 
they intend to reap the harvest of wealth 
this fruit offers. An apple cellar, rightly 
constructed, is better than cold storage. 
A good cellar should be damp as well as 
cool. Better yet if a stream flows through 
it. It should be absolutely clean the year 
around, without 2 trace of mustiness. 
When stocked for the winter it should 
be kept closed until spring. But when 
opened and the fruit discharged it should 
be thoroughly ventilated through the 
summer. Store, as far as possible, in 
bins not more than one foot deep. Don’t 
store anything else in your. apple cellar, 
neither vegetables nor other~food. 

Some one wrote me a few years ago 
that he was collecting all the poentS and 
essays and fine things ever said about 
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apples and that he should publish a vol- 
ume some day. I think he must be 
snowed under somewhere by the shower 
of good things that have been said by 
the friends of this glorious fruit. The 
apple tree shared in the nature worship 
of our English fathers. The Druids 


saluted the tree each spring with a bowl 
of cider and toast, singing 


Here’s to thee! old apple tree! 

Whence thou mayest bud; whence thou mayest 
blow; 

And whence thou mayest bear apples enow! 

Hatsfull! capsfull! 

Bushels and sacksfull 

Huzza! 

Genuine cider, real cider, made of Golden 
Pippins and Spitzenburgs, with a sprinkle 
of Pound Sweets, is out of reach of 
poetry. 

The pear is a cousin of the apple, but 
was probably differentiated from _ the 
rosaciz family at an earlier period. It was 
cultivated by the Romans and before 
them by the Greeks. Virgil mentions 
that he had a gift of pears from Cato. 
Pliny describes the varieties in cultivation 
in his day. There were “ Proud Pears,” 
because they ripened early and decayed 
quickly, and there were “ Winter Pears ” 
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for baking. Pliny says of them: “ All 
‘pears whatsoever are but a heavy meat, 
unless they are well boiled or baked.” 
The beginning of the development of the 
modern pear runs back into the seven- 
teenth century. But the higher develop- 
ment under the careful direction of the 
human intellect only goes back to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Bel- 
gium has become as famous for its new 
pears as Holland for its tulips. Of late 
the pear has stood as a sort of aristocrat 
among fruit and the princes of horticul- 
ture have been proud to attach their 
names to new sorts. But the work of 
Van Mons and Wilder is already dis- 
tanced, and even the Bartlett is in danger 
of being displaced. Not more than two 
or three of the eighteenth century pears 
are retained in cultivation. The patri- 
arch of the list is the Virgalieu, an old 
Flemish pear of uncertain date. This 
was the pear of which our mothers made 
memorable “ preserves.” The Seckel is 
of Dutch Pennsylvania origin of about 
one hundred years ago. The Bartlett 
dates back to 1770. The Bosc originated 
in 1807, and the Sheldon was raised from 
seed considerably later by Mrs. Sheldon, 
of Wayne County, N. Y. The struggle 


Apple Pickers 
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oi fruit to revert to old types and at the 
same time to evolve progress is nowhere 
seen more clearly than in the pear. or- 
chard. By far the larger number of seed- 
lings drop backward, while one out of a 
hundred will show some trace of better- 
ment. Yet, on the whole, the trial is no- 
where more satisfactory than when we 
look over the achievements of the last 
hundred years. Beginning with Clapp’s 
Favorite in August, a magnificent pear, 
followed by the Tyson, full ot melting, 
rich juice, we reach the much praised and 
thoroughly wonderful Bartlett. For au- 
tumn we have the Seckel, which stands 
as the ideal of quality; the huge Onon- 
daga, that never fails you; the Flemish 
Beauty, which must grow high and open 
to the sunshine, and that best pear in 
existence, the Sheldon.. For November 
and December there are the deliciously 
sweet Lawrence and the princely Anjou. 
These must be picked before freezing 
weather, and if stored in bins will be 
prime at Christmas. The Henry will ex- 
tend the season into February, President 
Drouard into March, and even later you 
shall eat the Patrick Barry with intense 
satisfaction. Pears in nearly all cases 
should be picked one week before they 
are fit to eat. Place them in a cool, dark 
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.room until they begin to color, and then 


remove them to a warmer, light room to 
finish rapidly their ripening. In no other 
way will you get high flavor or prevent 
rotting at the core. A Bartlett ripened 
on the tree is a wretched affair that you 
would hardly recognize, either from color 
or flavor. Grapes, plums and péaches are 
only second rate if not ripened on the 
trees; but pears, and most apples, ripen 
better in storage. Winter pears must be 
brought to a warm room about two weeks 
before they are to be used. 

Happy are we mortals in such com- 
pany. The rose family and the human 
family’ have become joint possessors of 
the earth—mutually dependent. © Co- 
operation in evolution is a law of nature, 
a law that covers all problems, Our civil- 
ization depends on the possession of 
plants and trees, that, for a moderate out- 
lay of labor toil and foresight, will yield 
the most abundant food, leaving to us a 
large degree of relief from anxiety. The 
friendship and helpfulness come to us, 
above all, from the apple tree and the pear 
tree. The whole-rose family deserves our 
fullest appreciation: and gratitude. Horti- 
culture is in the highest sense of the word 
friendship with nature. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 


Mascagni in America 
By Henry T.. Finck 


AutHor oF ‘* WAGNER AND His’ Works” Erc. 


USICAL conductors are not yet 
quite as constant travelers as rail- 
way conductors, but they are run- 

ning them a close race, and their range is 
much larger—the whole world is their 
playground. Not only do eminent Ger- 
man and French conductors travel from 
city to city in their own countries, they 
also regularly visit foreign capitals— 
London has had half a dozen at a time. 
Sometimes they preside over local or- 
chestras, at other times they bring along 
their own players. From Italy the world 
has long obtained supplies of operatic 
conductors as well as of opera singers, 
but Pietro Mascagni is probably the first 
composer of any country who has taken 
a whole grand opera company across the 
ocean to perform some of his operas and 


nothing else. This, surely, is a new 
thing under the sun. 

It is to be regretted that untoward cir- 
cumstances prevented the performarice 
in New York of “ William Ratcliff,” one 
of the four operas which Signor Mas- 
cagni was to have conducted. Had it 
been produced, Metropolitan music lov- 
ers would have had a chance to hear five 
of the eight operas he has so far written, 
leaving “I Rantzau,” “Silvano,” and 
“ The Masks ” for some future occasion. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” was produced 
here at the time (1891) when it had such 
a sensational success the world over, and 
it has been sung many times since with 
various Santuzzas, the best of them being 
Mme. Calvé. “L’Amico Fritz” fol- 
lowed in 1894, but altho Mme. Calvé had 
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the part of Suzel, only two performances 
were given; and as none of the subse- 
quent works of Mascagni won a decisive 
victory, even in Italy, they were not 
brought to America. 

The reason why it would have been of 
particular interest to hear “ William Rat- 
cliff ” is that that opera antedates, in part 
at least, the “ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(which is generally supposed to have 
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years he composed a scene now and then, 
as he found time, which was not often, 
for he led a roving life as conductor of 
divers opera companies. His salary be- 
gan with a dollar a day and was gradual- 
ly increased to two, but there were times 
when meals were scant and the pawn- 
broker a friend in need. For his Ameri- 
can tour he gets, so it is said, $8,000 a 
week. 





. Maestro Mascagni and his Family 


been Mascagni’s first work), and takes 
us back to the time in his life when he 
was a poor musician who often did not 
know where he was to get his maccaroni 
for the next day. When he was still a 
student at the Milan Conservatory he one 
day came across a translation of Heine’s 
tragedy, “ William Ratcliff,” and prompt- 
ly made up his mind to convert it into an 
opera. ‘The love duo was written as 
early as 1882. During the following six 


It was Cervantes, I believe, who said 
that while it is no disgrace to be poor, it 
is devilish inconvenient. The chief in- 
convenience to Mascagni was that he 
could not afford to pay for a libretto. For 
some years the story of “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” had been haunting him, but he 
could not engage any one to put it into 
shape. At last a friend of his persuaded 
Targioni, of Livorno, to undertake this 
task for him. “ Ratcliff” was then put 
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aside for the time being and the new 
score taken in hand. Probably neither 
the composer nor the librettist dreamed 
that their joint work would have more 
than a few dozen or at best a hun- 
dred performances. But, as_ every- 
body knows, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
won the first prize in the lottery—that is, 
the competition instituted by the pub- 
lisher Sanzogno—and for several years 
after its first production at Rome (May 
17th, 1890) this little opera had more per- 
formances than all of Wagner’s operas 
combined. Oniy Weber’s “* Freischititz ” 
in its day, and in recent times some of the 
operettas of Sullivan and Strauss, boasted 
such an instantaneous and universal suc- 
cess. 

When a man has written a “ Trilby ” 
or an “ Eben Holden ” all his subsequent 
books are eagerly taken up by the pub- 
lishers. Mascagni had no difficulty in 
disposing of his subsequent scores, altho 
every one proved a disappointment. The 
popularity of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was sufficient to keep him busy in the 
réle of a popular idol. To this day, if he 
gives a concert in an Italian or German 
city, it is heralded as a great event; and 
not infrequently he has been welcomed 
with brass bands and torchlight proces- 
sions. 

The feverish, frenzied “ Mascagnitis ” 
which prevailed for a time after the ap- 
pearance of “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” has, 
indeed, subsided, and the eminent lexi- 
cographer and historian, Dr. Riemann, 
wrote in 1900 that Mascagni, tho only 
thirty-seven years old, had already out- 
lived his fame. But last summer he once 
more became the best advertised of living 
musicians through: his connection with 
the Conservatory of Music at Pesaro. Of 
this institution, which was founded by 
Rossini, he was appointed director seven 
years ago. But while it is said that he in- 
troduced some reforms and that the stu- 
dents liked him, his attitude in general 
and his frequent absence on concert tours, 
coupled with his intention to visit Amer- 
ica, finally irritated the overseers of the 
conservatory and the Pesaro town magis- 
trates so much that they demanded his 
resignation, and when he refused he 
was deposed and had to invoke the Ital- 
lan Government to reinstate him. For 
weeks the progress of this fight was re- 
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ported in the daily press of Italy and Ger- 
many ; and when Mascagni had been dis- 
missed most of the Italian newspapers 
took his part. In Livorno, his native city, 
he was worshiped like a prima donna, 
escorted to his home in a triumphal pro- 
cession, and officially proclaimed Italy’s 
greatest composer, the equal of his prede- 
cessors, Rossini and Verdi. 

When he started for America he doubt- 
less expected not only a repetition of his 
European triumphs, but a rest from his 
trials and tribulations. On his arrival, 
he can have found no fault with his re- 
ception, for he was met in the harbor by 
a band of admirers; and when he con- 
ducted his “ Zanetto” and “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on October 8th, a considerable 
number of Americans helped to make up 
the big audience which gave him an en- 
thusiastic welcome notwithstanding the 
mediocre performance. But he found the 
atmosphere of New York quite as 
bellicose as that of Pesaro. A mis- 
take had been made in _ bringing 
over from Italy an orchesttfa which 
was not only of inferior quality, but 
incomplete. The attempt to ‘complete 
it led to a war with the Musical Union, 
whereat Mascagni was so disgusted that 
he threatened to take the next steamer 
back to Europe. 

Matters were finally adjusted, but the 
poor, unrehearsed band proved a serious 
handicap. Altho the ambitious, energetic 
composer set to work rehearsing with all 
his might and main, so incessantly that 
he had to miss dinners given in his honor, 
both in New York and Philadelphia, he 
did not succeed, with the material at his 
command, in giving satisfactory perform- 
ances of his operas. Instead of hearing 
the “ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ for the first 
time quite at its best, the admirers and 
judges who assembled at the Opera 
House were agreed that they had seldom 
heard so bad a performance of it. The 
result of this was that at subsequent per- 
formances of this opera, as well as at 
those of “ Iris,” the audiences were dis- 
couragingly small, wherefore the enter- 
prise has proved neither a financial nor 
an artistic success. 

Had Mascagni visited us eleven years 
ago he might have been the object of al- 
most as wild a craze as Admiral Dewey 
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(in whose honor the Spaniards last sum- 
mer accused him of having written a 
hymn—which he denied). Coming as he 
did, the only advantage he has brought 
us has been the chance to hear two of his 
operas which Mr. Grau would have never 
introduced in his repertory—‘ Zanetto ” 
and “Iris.” And even this seems a 
doubtful advantage. ‘ Zanetto ” certain- 
ly is one of the dreariest little operas ever 
placed on the stage. If “ Ratcliff” had 
been produced in its place the prevalent 
opinion that Mascagni is a “ yellow” 
composer would have been confirmed, 
for. Heine’s tragedy, “ William Ratcliff,” 
which his libretto closely follows, is a 
story of ghosts, highwaymen and mur- 
ders. But “ Zanetto” roars as gently as 
a sucking dove. ‘There are only two 
characters in it. One of them is a young 
woman who poses as a widow and keeps 
a country inn. The other is Zanetto, a 
wandering minstrel, who does not know 
that the widow is the beautiful but cruel 
Sylvia he has heard so much about and 
is in quest of. She seeks to retain him 


and offers him a home, but he departs, 
This idyl may be alle- 


and she weeps. 
gorical, but it certainly is not operatic in 
either the good or the bad sense of the 
word. Nor is the music which Mascagni 
wrote for it operatic. It is prettily or- 
chestrated, chiefly for strings and harps; 
but there is noinspiration in it—no warm- 
blooded melody. 

Much more interesting in every way is 
“Tris.” It is based on a Japanese story— 
or, rather, a story placed in Japan, for 
there are not a few slips which show that 
the librettist does not undestand Japanese 
sentiments and motives. The plot, how- 
ever, is sufficiently plausible and oper- 
atic, and the fact that the supernatural 
enters as an invisible chorus representing 
the voice of the sun makes it the more 
suitable for a romantic opera. 

Iris is the lovely daughter of a blind 
man, Cieco. A roué named Osaka plans 
her abduction. Aided by Kyoto, a pan- 
der, he arranges a puppet show, and when 
Iris mingles with the crowd gathered by 
it she is seized and carried off to Kyoto’s 
house in the Yoshiwara. There Osaka 
makes love to her in the second act, but 
her innocence is proof against his wiles, 
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and he leaves, disgusted. Kyoto there- 
upon exhibits his prize to the crowd in 
the street. This brings back Osaka, who 
renews his advances, when presently the 
voice is heard of the blind father. He has 
been brought to the place in which his 
daughter dwells, and thinking that she 
left him of her own accord, he throws 
mud on her and curses her. Crazed by 
the curses, Iris jumps into a sewer basin, 
where, in the last act, she is found by rag- 
pickers. They flee in superstitious ter- 
ror when she shows signs of life. But it 
is the last flickering of the flame. As in 
a trance, she once more hears the voices 
of Osaka, Kyoto, Cieco. Then the rising 
sun intones a chorus, and, covering her 
body with a dense growth of lotos flow- 
ers, lifts her up toward the Infinite. 

And the music? An Italian sitting 
near me said to his companion after the 
first act that he should like to hear it two 
or three times before making up his mind 
about it. After the second act he looked 
disappointed, and remarked that the mu- 
sic was “too heavy.” He had expected 
another “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with its 
broad, impassioned melodies. Now, as a 
work of art, formally considered, “ Iris ” 
is immeasurably above “ Cavalleria,” but 
it lacks those melodies, trivial but fervent, 
which made the “ Cavalleria” famous. 
In “ Iris ” he seems deliberately to avoid 
such melodies, or rather tunes; he seeks 
to rise into the higher dramatic atmos- 
phere of Wagner and the later Verdi; 
but not being big enough he fails to get 
there. His orchestration is bizarre rather 
than dramatic, and his vocal parts have 
very few rememberable melodies. Yet 
there are some admirable details. The 
tune which the geisha hums at the open- 
ing of the second act suggests genuine lo- 
cal color, while the swelling crescendo of 
the opening chorus is superb, even if it is 
too obviously an imitation of the prologue 
in Boito’s “ Mefistofele.” 

“Tris” would have probably enjoyed 
better success had its two hours of music 
not been diluted to a four-hour perform- 
ance. The small size of the audiences at- 
tracted by it, combined with the scant 
time for rehearsal, doubtless account for 
the non-production of “ William Rat- 
cliff.” 


New Yorx City, 
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By W. T. Stead 
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ARLIAMENT has reassembled in 
autumn session for the purpose of 
discussing the Education Bill of 

the Government. During the recess 
there has been little or nothing heard in 
English politics, saving the lively po- 
lemic that is carried on by controver- 
sialists on pulpit and platform on the 
subject of education. To judge from 
the space devoted to reports of meetings, 
the letters to editors and the speeches of 
public men it might be imagined that ed- 
ucation was a topic of consuming inter- 
est in England. Unfortunately the real 
crux of the education difficulty is that 
nobody really cares very much about ed- 
ucation. The controversy that is raging 
over the Education Bill is not about ed- 
ucation, but merely a phase of the same 
controversy which is disquieting France, 
the quarrel between clericals and anti- 
clericals. The clericals see their oppor- 


tunity, owing to the happy accident of 
the presence of a Conservative Ministry 
in power, with a large majority at its 
back reinforced, in this question only, by 


the Irish Nationalist vote. It is not gen- 
erally realized outside Great Britain the 
extent to which the transfer of the Irish 
vote from the opposition to the Minis- 
terial lobby transforms the whole situa- 
tion. The Irish Nationalist Party can 
command over 80 votes, which are nor- 
mally to be counted upon by the whip of 
the party which is in opposition. But 
on the education question the Irish Na- 
tionalist Party vote as one man on the 
side of the Ministry, which involves the 
transfer of 80 votes, counting as much 
as 160 on a division. 

No wonder that the Enelish clergy 
and the Catholic priests consider that 
they have their chance of a lifetime, and 
that they are using it for the quartering 
of what are called Voluntary or Denom- 
inational schools upon the rates and 
taxes on conditions which will leave the 
whole control-of religious education and 
the appointment of the teaching staff in 
the hands of the clergyman and his 
friends. The public, who in rates and 
taxes will defray five-sixths of the cost 


of the school, will be permitted to ap- 
point a minority of about one in five to 
the Committee of Management. Against 
this proposal to make over the element- 
ary education of more than half the chil- 
dren of England in perpetuity to the par- 
son and the priest, the lay sense of Eng- 
land is rising in revolt. The agitation 
against the bill, altho conducted entirely 
by Nonconformists, has the latent sym- 
pathy of masses of the laity, who, altho 
belonging to the Church of England, are 
in no sympathy with clericalism in any 
shape or form. The forces hostile to the 
bill are further strengthened by the 
growth in these later years of an active 
spirit of angry protest among members 
of the Church of England themselves 
against what is described as the Roman- 
izing tendency of the Anglican clergy. 
At least one-half of the clergy of the 
Church of England by law established 
hold doctrines which to the evangelicals 
of fifty years ago would have been al- 
most indistinguishable from flat Popery. 
The Church of England, which in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century 
was evangelical, in so far as it was reli- 
gious at all, has become in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century sacredotal. 
The Tractarian movement, which had its 
rise at Oxford in the days of Newman, 
has filled half the vicarages of England 
with men who sincerely believe that by 
virtue of their succession from the Apos- 
tles they are a veritable priesthood, pos- 
sessing mysterious sacredotal rights over 
the laiety, the masters rather than the 
ministers of their congregations, and 
very much disposed to display all the ec- 
clesiastical arrogance of the Roman priest 
without in any way being subjected to 
the rigorous discipline which keeps the 
Mamelukes of Rome in tolerable order. 
It is the fashion to ignore the extent and 
force of the ultra-Protestant movement, 
which is directed against these Romaniz- 
ing tendencies; but its fervor—if you 
like, its fanaticism—is unmistakable, 
and the fate of its leader, who met his 
death by being stabbed in the eye by 
some Romanist or High Church ruffian, 
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may possibly have more effect in decid- 
ing the fate of the Education: Bill than 
all the arguments that can be brought 
forward by educationalists on one side or 
the other. 

The question has become the sport of 
popular passion and sectarian views. 
Instead of being a national effort to im- 
prove our educational system, the bill 
has come to be regarded as a somewhat 
discreditable attempt to entrench sacer- 
dotalism in the elementary school. As 
such it is resented, and as such it is de- 
fended. 

That this should be the case is suffi- 
cient to explain one of the great causes 
which led to the verdict which the presi- 
dent of the British Association, Pro- 
fessor Dewar, passed upon the popular 
education of Great Britain. Professor 
Dewar, in his inaugural address to the 
British Association in Belfast, called at- 
tention to what he described as “ the ex- 
traordinary and _ disastrous - phenom- 
enon ” of the transfer of great chemical 
industries from England to Germany, 
and declared that the only explanation 
of it was want of education. We had the 
material in abundance when other na- 
tions had comparatively little. We had 
the capital and we had the brains, for we 
originated the whole thing. But we did 
not possess the diffused education with- 
out which the ideas of men of genius 
cannot fructify beyond the limited scope 
of the individual. The root of the mis- 
chief is in the want of education among 
our so-called educated classes, and sec- 
ondarily among the workmen upon 
whom these depend. 

The first great obstacle in the way of 
any really efficient national system of ed- 
ucation in England has always been the 
fatal difficulty of opinion as to what re- 
ligion should be taught in the schools. In 
the forties, when a tentative effort was 
made by the Government for the time 
being to recognize the duty of national 
education, the effort was frustrated by 
the passionate opposition of the leaders 
of English Nonconformity, who, accept- 
ing the belief that it was impossible to 
divorce education from religion and be- 
ing as firmly convinced of the incalcu- 
lable mischief that comes from the State 
interfering in religious affairs, asserted 
that education lay beyond the provisions 
of a secular government, and must be 
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left to voluntary agencies. As the re- 
sult of determined action by those who 
would exclude the State from any share 
in directing, sustaining or controlling the 
education of the nation, it was not until 
the year 1871 that compulsory education 
became possible in England. In the 
thirty years that had elapsed parties had 
changed ground. It was the Noncon- 
formists who were the strongest advo- 
cates of State education, having discov- 
ered that it was possible if not to divorce 
religion from education at least to im- 
part secular education without doing vio- 
lence to the conscience of the rate-payer. 
The Church clergy, on the other hand, 
were lukewarm or hostile to an act which 
led directly to the creation of a great 
number of public elementary schools un- 
der public management, supported by the 
public rates, which competed directly 
with the schools which they had founded 
and succeeded in maintaining with the 
aid of subsidies from the national 
Exchequer. The settlement of 1870 was, 
however, regarded as a compromise, and 
so matters remained until the last few 
years, when, encouraged by the tempo- 
rary paralysis of the Liberal Party, the 
clericals have first of all succeeded in in- 
creasing the grant to their schools from 
the public treasury without admitting 
any increase of popular control, and are 
now attempting to quarter their schools 
upon the rates. Most educationalists 
bitterly resent this obscuring of the vital 
question by a sectarian side issue. But 
for this the Government and the clerical 
party are directly responsible: What 
was needed in the interests of education 
was a bill establishing a good system of 
secondary education, with which there 
might have been coupled provisions in- 
creasing the power of the Education De- 
partment to compel the managers of 
backward schools in rural districts to 
make their education efficient. 

But when we admit that the religious 
difficulty has obscured and retarded the 
consideration of the real problems of ed- 
ucation, that is not a sufficient explana- 
tion of the extraordinary phenomenon 
which now confronts us in England. 
Why is it that the country is agitated 
from end to end with a religious con- 
troversy, while the all-important ques- 
tion of the efficiency of education is sel- 
dom alluded to? The answer is that the 
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English people or a considerable part of 
them are interested in religious questions 
and are not interested in education. 
They are interested in religious ques- 
tions not so much from any spirit of 
piety as from a spirit of controversy. 
There is nothing an Englishman likes so 
much as a good stand-up fight. Poli- 
tics interest him only so long as the par- 
liamentary arena recalls the excitement 
and the emotions of a _ well-contested 
prize fight. Education pure and simple, 
altho it has raised issues fiercely debated 
among the few, has never presented any 
question upon which the masses of the 
English people could get up a good all- 
round fight. But about religion both 
sides have a staff of officers whose in- 
stincts lead them to mobilize their re- 
spective forces and plunge into the fight ; 
nor is there much prospect of any im- 
provement in this matter until people can 
be brought to take sides about education 
and fight it out in the public arena as 
vigorously as they now fight upon the 
political issues of the day. 

ut this brings us to the further ques- 


tion of why it is that the English people 
are not interested in education, especial- 
ly the education of the masses of the peo- 


ple. The explanation of this goes back 
to the original constitution of English 
society. Despite all its reform bills, ex- 
tensions of the franchise and the like, 
the governing classes of England remain 
essentially an aristocracy. It may not be a 
titled aristocracy, it may be an aristoc- 
racy of class rather than of caste. But 
an aristocracy it remains, with all the in- 
stincts of an aristocracy. No one has 
deplored so plaintively and so constantly 
as the late vice-president of the Council 
of Education, Sir John Gorst, the in- 
difference, not to say absolute hostility, 
of the governing classes of England to 
the education of the common people. 
“You imagine,” said Sir John Gorst, 
once to me, “that well-to-do people in 
England care for education. Believe me, 
they not only do not care for it, but they 
positively dislike it. If you doubt this 
Just raise the question the next time you 
are at dinner in the country where you 
have a fairly representative gathering of 
the governing class. You will find that 
nearly every man and woman who 
dresses for dinner—to adopt a very sim- 
ple and obvious test—thinks that over- 
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education is one of the great evils of the 
day. Too much education is bad for the 
masses. It makes them discontented 
with the position in which they were 
born; it fills their heads with high-flying 
notions; and the better they are edu- 
cated the worse they work. The serv- 
ant girl, the milkmaid, the plowman are 
all spoiled by education. That is what 
they think, and therefore instead of will- 
ingly agreeing to tax themselves to make 
our poor education a little better they re- 
gard the sum at present expended as 
worse than wasted. And every penny 
they can save they regard not only as 
economy, but as preventing the spread of 
mischief from which they are suffering 
already. 

It is this desire to keep the masses in 
their place, and to teach them to order 
themselves humbly and respectfully be- 
fore their betters, that paralyzes those 
who really wish to give the children of 
England as good an education as is im- 
parted to the children of American citi- 
zens. An old Russian writer said that 
in the Middle Ages Russia was hidden 
from the world because the Tartars in 
the East and the Poles in the West stifled 
her. It may be said that popular educa- 
tion in England is stifled in like manner 
by sacerdotalism and aristocracy, nor is 
there any likelihood of a change at pres- 
ent. John Bull, like a recalcitrant schol- 
ar, seldom learns a lesson until he has 
been well whipped. The whipping, how- 
ever, has begun. If John Bull has been 
and is indifferent to education it is be- 
cause he has got on very well without it. 
As long as he prospered, he saw no rea- 
son why he should trouble himself about 
an educational training, the value of 
which he could not appreciate. Nowa- 
days, however, he is beginning slowly to 
wake up to the fact that without very 
much better education than he has at 
present he will be hopelessly outdis- 
tanced by Germany and the United 
States. The warnings uttered by the 
president of the British Association and 
other speakers at Belfast have not fallen 
altogether upon deaf ears, but it is doubt- 
ful whether even when he does wake up 
he will have the courage or the opportu- 
nity to bring up his own educational ap- 
paratus to the level of that of the United 
States. At present it is admittedly im- 
measurably behind. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Prehistoric 


Civilizations of America 


By Eduard Seler 


[Professor Seler, who holds the chair of American Antiquities in the University of Berlin, has just 
arrived in this country to attend the sessions of the International Association of Americanists, which were 


held in this city last week. 


Professor Seler is probably the greatest living authority on American 


antiquities, and he is the first scientist to decipher correctly the picture writings of the ancient peoples 


of Mexico and Central America. 


At our request he dictated the following article, giving his views on 


the probable origin of prehistoric American civilizations.— Ep1ror.] 


T is known that when the Spaniards 
first came here they found in the 
Southern territory of the United 

States a mound building people. In cer- 
tain mounds there have been found va- 
rious articles of European origin. From 
this discovery it is evident that at least 
part of the mounds date after the com- 
ing of both Spanish and English to 
America. Nevertheless, it is also true 
that other mounds antedate the coming 
of the Europeans. 

An opinion first brought out by the 
late Charles Rau, of the Prehistorical 
Department of the National Museum in 
Washington, was that the mound build- 
ers were an identical people with the In- 
dian tribes conquered by the Europeans. 
This opinion was shared by Cyrus 
Thomas, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
who directed the field work of exploring 
the mounds in various States. 

My opinion is the same. In certain 
mounds of the Southern States only 
have there been found articles that, in 
conception and handicraft, appear su- 
perior to those that we know have been 
made by recent Indians. These articles 
are, for instance, disks cut from shells 
and from metal engraved with geomet- 
ric signs, representations of serpents 
and spiders, and illustrations of men 
holding in their hands figures of slain 
enemies. Certain traits in these figures 
strongly remind one of ancient Central 
American art. ; 

Judging from these and more elabo- 
rate remains, it may be that before the ar- 
rival of the Europeans there lived in the 
Southern States tribes, now extinct, that 
had a higher form of culture than we 
know of. Perhaps there existed a con- 
nection between these tribes and the an- 
cient people of Cuba and Haiti. The 
late Frank Cushing, when conducting 
the Pepper-Hearst expedition in the 
mangrove swamps of the coast of Flor- 
ida, found wooden masks painted with 
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different colors, and an assortment of 
other very curious relics. Evidences 
brought to light in these swamps reveal 
a comparatively high state of culture for 
Indians. Furthermore, it seems that 
there existed in prehistoric times some 
trade between the tribes of Cuba and 
Haiti and those of the peninsula of 
Yucatan, because when Columbus first 
landed on these islands he was told of a 
land rich in gold and that the people of 
this land wore clothes. The land spoken 
of must have been Yucatan, since the na- 
tives of Cuba and Haiti wore no clothes 
at all. 

The old languages of the ancient tribes 
of Cuba and Haiti have not been studied 
as they ought, for the main reason that 
there are few remains of these languages 
extant. There might be brought out a 
similarity of connection between the 
Maya language of Yucatan and the id- 
ioms of the ancient people of the An- 
tilles and those of the northern coast of 
South America. 

I do not share in the opinions ad- 
vanced by French authors that the 
mound builders emigrated from the 
United States to Central America. I 
incline to the opinion that the Toltec, 
Aztec and Maya cultures originated in 
the region where we find them in Mex- 
ico. 

Where the various prehistoric peoples 
originally came from no one knows. 
do not think that they came from Asia 
in comparatively recent times. Man is 
very old in America, I think; perhaps he 
antedates the glacial period. The cul- 
tures of the prehistoric peoples bear no 
trace of being imported either from 
Asia or Europe. Neither their architec- 
ture nor science, such as it was, nor their 
customs, were brought here from other 
countries. Nor is there any proof that 
there existed any relations even between 
the ancient Peruvian and Maya cultures, 
The architecture of these ancient peoples 
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bears no resemblance to anything we 
know of in the Old World. In prehis- 
toric Mexico many exact astronomical 
observations were made. The period of 
Venus was known, and the length of the 
solar year, which was reckoned, as now, 
at 365 days, and they had certain meth- 
ods of intercalation, in order to make 
concordant this inexact reckoning with 
the true length of the solar year. We 
must suppose, unless proofs of the con- 
trary should be brought forth, that this 
scientific knowledge, as, indeed, the 
whole state of civilization of those peo- 
ples, was developed by themselves with- 
out any hint of information from Asia 
or Europe. The people in Mexico, Yuca- 
tan and in the other places where a 
high state of culture obtained were 
crowded; their very necessities made 
them keener of mind and more progress- 
ive than other tribes of Indians else- 
where whose agriculture was primitive 
and whose life was nomadic. 

The great question now among arche- 
ologists is whether the Aztecs were the 
teachers of the Maya or the latter the 
teachers of the Aztecs. This question 


is not wholly settled, but it is beyond 
question that there are many points in 
which these cultures coincide. 

The Mexicans had a tradition of a 


primitive people called the Toltecs, 
whose king and god was Ketzalcouatl 
(Snake of the Green Fathers), who was 
afterward revered as a wind god. The 
Toltecs, so goes the tradition, were the 
originators of all civilization and cul- 
ture, especially of all the industry, such 
as working in gold, precious stones and 
feathers ; of religion and scientificknowl- 
edge, and particularly of the calendar. 
These people, the Toltecs, the tradition 
ran, were driven out of their homes and 
their god exiled with them by the ma- 
chinations of a sorcerer called Tezcat- 
lipoca (the Smoking Mirror), who, too, 
was afterward venerated as a god and, 
in fact, was one of the principal deities 
of the Mexicans. The Toltecs, contin- 
ues the legend, emigrated in the direc- 
tion of the rising sun to Natiuh Iixco— 
that is to say, from the central high- 
lands of Mexico to the Atlantic Coast, 
where, it is said, their descendents are 
living now. 

This tradition was treated by the late 
Professor Brinton as wholly mythical. I 
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do not share in this opinion. It seems 
to me that the different traditions touch- 
ing the Toltecs indicate the fact that 
they were a people of Mexican parent- 
age that emigrated to the Maya region— 
Yucatan and Guatemala. 

It is a fact that at one time Mexican 
kings ruled in Mayapan and Chichen- 
Itza—certain towns of Yucatan. It is 
also a fact that to the present day there 
are great groups of Mexican people liv- 
ing in Guatemala, San Salvador and 
Nicaragua, who, in those regions, are 
called Pipil (Princes or Sons). It is my 
opinion that the old Toltecs gradually 
went down the coast to Yucatan and the 
surrounding country, and that the great- 
er part of their descendants were sub- 
merged in the Maya population of that 
region. 

I am induced to that opinion from the 
fact that the particular traits of Maya 
culture cannot be explained in any other 
way than by comparing them with the 
traits of the Mexicans at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest. The Mexicans, for 
instance, had a calendar constructed 
upon the basis of twenty signs and thir- 
teen numerals. The Maya had the same. 
But I think that neither the hieroglyph- 
ics nor the names of Maya day signs can 
be explained without going back to the 
ancient Mexican forms. In ancient times 
there existed a great commercial road 
going from the highlands of Central 
Mexico to Tabasco and Yucatan, and to 
the Rio Motagua in Guatemala. Along 
this road it seems there had sprung up 
commercial centers where the Mexicans 
met the Maya traders. Jade, an article 
more valuable in that day than diamonds 
to-day, was much trafficked in in these 
centers ; tho, by the way, no one has ever 
found where the ancient Mexicans ob- 
tained their jade. It is a great mvstery. 
It is the opinion of geologists that jade 
was found only in small pieces in river 
beds, and that these depositories were 
searched diligently by the ancient peo- 
ples, who made of the finding of jade a 
great art. 

As I have said, the knowledge of erect- 
ing their superb edifices, of making as- 
tronomical calculations, of weaving 
clothes and fashioning metals and many 
other things—this knowledge, it is my 
opinion, was developed without contact 
with any people in Europe or Asia. 


New York Cry. 





China’s 


Problems 


By His Excellency M. Von Brandt 


[Herr Von Brandt, as our readers will remember, was formerly the German Minister to China. 
He is a man of many accomplishments, and his great intellectual force has always exhibited itself in 
pushing German interests to the front in China. It is understood that Emperor William consults him on 
all questions connected with the Far East. In fact, he is the actual power behind the throne as far 
as the Eastern policy of Germany is concerned. -—EDITOoR.] 


VER a year has passed since on 
September 7th, 1901, the protocol 
was signed at Peking by which 

regular relations between the Treaty 
Powers and China were re-established. 
After this diplomatic closure of a pain- 
ful episode and the withdrawal of the 
bulk of the expeditionary force from the 
North, China was left with three great 
problems to solve, a financial, a political 
and an ethical one. The Empire found 
itself saddled with a heavy pecuniary 
obligation, the payment of the indemni- 
ties to the Powers and individual suf- 
ferers ; the court, and with it most of the 
official heads of departments, was away 
from the capital, which itself, like some 
other places in the North and Shanghai, 
was still occupied by foreign troops, 
while rebellion was ripe in more than 
one province ; and last, not least, the rela- 
tions between Christian converts and 
non-converts, the latter the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population, had cer- 
tainly not been improved by the excesses 
of the Boxers and the subsequent puni- 
tive expeditions of the foreign troops. 
The financial question will prove the 
least embarrassing one. Tho the in- 
demnities are heavy, and tho it is certain- 
lv to be regretted that the great fall in 
the price of silver,—which adds consider- 
ably to the amount of Chinese indebted- 
ness, the indemnities being” payable in 
gold at a fixed rate,—has not induced the 
Powers to reduce their claims, China is 
rich enough to pay this and all her other 
foreign debts without her solvency be- 
ing thereby impaired. It is more se- 
rious perhaps. that much larger sums 
than are demanded bythe Central Govern- 
ment from the provincial exchequers for 
the payment of the foreign claims will 
probably be exacted from the people by 
the local authorities, and thus more ha- 
tred provoked against the greedy for- 
eigner. The conclusion of the British 
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and Chinese treaty on September 5th of 
this year, by which likin and every other 
inland taxation are abolished and in 
their place are imposed a surtax of 7.5 
per cent.ad valorem on foreign goods and 
a consumption tax on native produce not 
intended for exportation, is a step in the 
right direction long recommended and 
urged by Germany; it is sincerely to be 
hoped that all the Powers will see their 
way to agree to the arrangement, which 
might otherwise become a dead letter, as 
happened to the one concluded at Wash- 
ington in 1872 abolishing foreign ex- 
territoriality in Japan, which became 
operative only by the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1894. The extension of the 
supervision by the Chinese maritime cus- 
toms, a service entirely managed by for- 
eigners of all nations and placed under 
Sir Robert Hart, baronet, over most of 
the branches of Chinese inland taxation 
will certainly exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence and improve the honesty and there- 
by the efficiency of the native service. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Sharrett, spe- 
cial American Commissioner for the Re- 
vision of the Chinese Tariff, should on 
his return to the United States—I quote 
from the New York Times—have spoken 
disparagingly of the administration of 
the Chinese customs, “ for these many 
years under British direction.” He can 
have known very little of the subject to 
arrive at such a conclusion. 

Mr. Sharrett seems equally misin- 
formed on another point. He is quoted 
as having stated that “the Powers will 
divide the Empire if China defaults on 
the indemnity.” There is unhappily no 
doubt that the imprudent and unwar- 
ranted assertion by the foreign press of 
an intended partition of China has, if not 
provoked the Boxer movement, at least 
contributed very much to the attitude as- 
sumed toward it by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The formal declaration of all the 
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Powers, the agreements concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan on the 
one hand, and Russia and France on the 
other, and more than that, the outcome 
of the military and diplomatic campaigns 
of 1900 and Igor, ought to have con- 
vinced the Chinese Government and 
every thinking person that there is not 
the slightest danger of such an eventu- 
ality, and that to allude to it as a polit- 
ical possibility is equivalent to throwing 
oil upon a fire that everybody has an in- 
terest not to allow to flare up again. 
What China wants politically is to be left 
severely alone, in order to be able to un- 
dertake and carry out the reforms neces- 
sary in more than one direction. Such 
reforms are pressed upon China from all 
sides and the policy thus pursued by the 
Powers is certainly the right one; but as 
reform in this case means increased 
strength, it is to be regretted that so 
many conditions were inserted into the 
protocol of 1901, which by the force of 
events must not only prove short lived, 
but very embarrassing to those who have 
to watch over their execution. The for- 
tifying of the Legations at Peking, as 
most of the other military measures, was 
certainly due more to the soldiers than 
to the diplomatists, but the latter will 
have to bear the brunt of the inevitable 
coming conflict, when the exigencies of 
the general situation shall make the re- 
duction of the garrison to the strength 
of a personal guard for the Ministers a 
political necessity. The speediest possi- 
ble evacuation of the points still occu- 
pied by foreign troops seems to be the 
unavoidable consequence of a policy 
which aims, avowedly, not at the de- 
struction, but at the reconstruction of 
the only paramount power in China, the 
Central Government at Peking. The 
heavy cost of the maintenance of larger 
bodies of troops in China may help to 
hasten this very desirable consummation. 

The most serious problem and the one 
mest likely to prove dangerous to the re- 
lations between China and the Powers is 
the one I have ventured to call the eth- 
ical To it belong the questions of 
Christian proselytism and of the exclu- 
sion of Chinese from the territory or col- 
onies of some of the Treaty Powers. The 
question of proselytism, tho apparently 
of a religious character, is, in fact, more 
an ethical one, as the struggle is less be- 
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tween the dogmatic teachings of the 
Christian, the Buddhist and the Taoist 
faiths than between the first of these and 
the politico-moral tenets of the followers 
of Confucius. Violent as the antago- 
nism between the two teachings may be 
and fearful as its consequences have 
been in the past and may be in the fu- 
ture, more to be dreaded are the results 
of the want of comprehension and sym- 
pathy between the white and the yellow 
races. In the remarkable series of ar- 
ticles written by the former editor of the 
Friend of India, Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, and republished a year ago as a 
volume under the title of “ Europe and 
Asia,” the author draws attention to the 
indelible difference between European 
and Asiatic and the little change even the 
adoption by the latter of the religion of 
the former is apt to produce in the so- 
cial relations of the two. He rightly 
points out that one of the causes of the 
success of Mohammedan proselytism in 
the past as well as in the present lies in 
the fact that by the adoption of the Mo- 
hammedan creed the neophyte, what- 
ever his social position, his race or his 
color may be, becomes not only theoret- 
ically but in fact the brother and the 
equal of his co-religionists. Nothing 
similar happens, notwithstanding all the 
teachings of Christianity to the con- 
trary, when a member of the black or 
yellow race turns Christian; neither his 
social nor his political inabilities are re- 
moved from him by that act. I do not 
attempt to explain the contradiction, but 
state a fact, which nobody, least of all 
an American, will deny. On the other 
hand, the exclusion of Chinese laborers 
from the United States, Canada and the 
Australian Colonies being nothing but a 
measure intended to protect the high 
wages of white labor against cheaper 
yellow competition, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the Chinese will forever rec- 
ognize what after all forms the only rea- 
son for the white man’s assumed su- 
periority—i. e., his higher ethical devel- 
opment. The rejection of this belief by 
the literary classes of China is the reason 
of the hostile attitude adopted by them 
toward the dogmatic and moral teach- 
ings of Christianity, and it is character- 
istic that one of the best judges of China, 
the Rev. Arthur Smith, should attribute 
the lately sprung up demand for foreign 
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scientific books by members of this class 
partly at least to a desire of finding in 
them weapons against the teachings of 
the foreign missionary. Whether it will 
ever be possible or not to obliterate this 
enmity can only be decided by the ex- 
perience not of years, but of centuries, 
but much may be done to prevent violent 
outbreaks of it. The adoption for the 
white man’s behavior against his yellow 
brother not of the “ golden rule ”—that 
would, perhaps, be asking too much—but 
of the Confucian prescription, “ What 
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you do not want done to yourself do not 
do to others,” woyld go far in that direc- 
tion. The Chinaman understands and 
appreciates the word “ reciprocity,” used 
by Confucius when Tsze-kung asked 
him if there was not one word which 
might serve as a rule of practice for all 
one’s life ; and an application of this prin- 
ciple to all questions, public and private, 
which may arise between Chinese and 
foreigners, would obviate most dangers 
and prove more beneficial than many a 
seemingly larger measure. 
Weimar,GERMANY, 


in Madrid 


By Mrs. M. B. Cage 


[This article concludes the interesting account published last week of the experiences of the only 
American who, as far as we know, stayed in Spain during the Spanish-American War.—EDI!TOR. ] 


HE week following the declaration 
of war was almost joyous ; the ten- 
sion of expectation had been re- 

laxed. A kind of “ Now that it is in- 
evitable, let us show what we can do” 
spirit seemed to prevail. 

The national colors appeared on every 
side and the national flower, the carna- 
tion, bloomed on every patriotic breast. 
A card bearing a hog rampant with the 
legend “ This is McKinley ” became the 
popular decoration for hatbands. On the 
24th came an uncontradicted announce- 
ment of the capture of the American 
cruiser “ City of Paris,” and from Barce- 
lona to Cadiz the country burst into “ en- 
tusiasmo deliriante.” The Madrid press 
was filled with telegrams descriptive of 
the processions and illuminations in 
honor of the event. 

About this time the famous Wad Ras 
regiment went through the city en route 
for the Canaries. Notwithstanding pub- 
lic demonstrations had been forbidden, 
the streets were thronged by thousands 
of peasants to see them pass. But the soul 
of the spectacle was not the soldiers, but 
the cigarreras. It was Saturday after- 
noon and they had a half-holiday. With 
their bright neckerchiefs and flower-be- 
decked hair they came, a mass of song, 
gayety and color, three thousand strong, 
marching behind an enormous banner, in- 
scribed “ From the Cigarreras of Madrid 


to the Army and Navy.” The crowd 
opened before them and shouted with de- 
light as the rear of the column lifted on 
high a dilapidated eagle tied to a broom, 
with the legend “ Death to the United 
States.” On reaching the station it was 
set afire, burning with a most unsavory 
odor, amidst cries of “ As we do to this 
carrion so will we do to the Yankees if 
they do not run out of our reach.” Into 
the flames there was also tossed a rude 
likeness of Mr. McKinley and several 
representations of the American shield. 
At the same time, repeated as a kind of 
chant, came the cry: “Let us eat and 
drink; who will pay the piper?” with 
the response, caught up with a roar: 
“ McKinley, McKinley.” 

The soldiers, being Spanish, were, of 
course, peasant youths. Each wore upon 
his breast an image of the Virgin del 
Pilar, patron saint of the regiment. The 
cigarreras had brought donations of ciga- 
rets, which they distributed promiscu- 
ously and impartially with blessings and 
embraces, and the crowd took up the re- 
frain: 

The Cigarreras ole, here they come 
And with them comes the flavor 
Of the best in all Madrid. 

The Archbishop of Madrid issued his 
letter to the army, beginning: 

“ The accursed thirst for gold and insatiable 
thirst for power have impelled the United States 
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to defile the crest planted by Columbus under 
our great Queen Isabel. Go forth, beloved, 
with confidence in the soul and valor in the 
heart, for, whatever land you tread, beneath 
your feet lie the bones of Spanish heroes. May 
the Virgin Immaculate, whose scapulary hangs 
upon your breasts and whose image waves 
upon your banner, protect you in moments of 
peril. May Santiago, patron of Espafia, the 
martyr Nicomedia, Saint Telmo, and the 
illustrious King San Fernando go before you 
and make you invulnerable to the balls of the 
enemy.” 


Of course the talk at our table d’héte 
was of the war. We often heard rumors 
before they got into print. Extracts 
from French and English papers such as: 
“Intelligence comes from the United States 
of marked discontent among the people, who 
foresee a long and costly war,” 


or 

“ The supposition that the United States will be 
able to expel the Spaniards from Cuba is scarce- 
ly tenable. This would necessitate an enormous 
force, the expenditure of thousands of mil- 
lions and many years,” 


etc., were eagerly quoted. Even the pes- 
simist who before the ultimatum had 
been for peace was now cheerful. 

On the 28th a sirocco of rumors swept 
over the city. The official dispatch from 
Admiral Montojo, announcing his inten- 
tion “to go forth to meet the enemy ” 
was followed by the report of a naval 
combat in Filipino waters in which the 
American fleet had suffered heavily. Our 
dinner table that day assumed the air of 
a fiesta. The gentleman in official posi- 
tion was especially enthusiastic. ‘“ We 
await the Yankees in Filipino waters,” 
he cried. “ We will soon seek them in 
American,” and then tossing an imagi- 
nary message into the air with a wave 
of the hand, he added, “ We send con- 
gratulations to those Spaniards to whom 
chance gives the opportunity to revenge 
the insults heaped upon our noble coun- 
try.” 

The public mind was in this state of 
boastful exaltation when on the 2d of 
May we heard the echo of the cannon at 
Manila. The sound was listened to with 
incredulity, changing to stupefaction and 
sullen indignation as doubt became im- 
possible. The revulsion of feeling was 
terrible. Martial law was proclaimed as 
the news was made public. All con- 
curred in blaming the lack of foresight 
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in the Government and lack of judgment 
in the commander; none admitted skill 
or courage in the enemy. When Con- 
gress voted thanks and a sword to Com- 
modore Dewey it was sneeringly re- 
marked, “ The thanks were due the 
carpenters and machinists, not the mer- 
cenaries and assassins of the fleet.” 

The attitude of the populace was 
threatening. The Queen Kegent was 
openly spoken of as the “ Austrian,” and 
her resignation in favor of the Infanta 
Isabel hinted at that the throne might be 
filled by a Spaniard. Prominent Govern- 
ment officials were hissed on the streets, 
murmurs for peace might be heard, a pa- 
per was privately circulated calling on 
the working people to “refrain trom 
demonstrations favorable to the continu- 
ance of the war.” 

There was talk in high quarters of 
supressing the bull fights tor fear of pub- 
lic gatherings, but this radical measure 
was not attempted. 

On Sunday mass was said for the re- 
pose of the souls of the dead at Manila 
and in the afternoon the city flocked to 
the bull ring as usual. 

On the goth the Queen again requested 
the fathers of the Church “to beseech 
the favor of God that he might guide to 
victory the gallant armies by sea and 
land.” 

And then, after the first shock and ir- 
ruption of feeling consequent on the dis- 
aster at Manila had passed, the city fell 
into its usual routine of rumored tri- 
umphs, excited extras and vituperative 
editorials. But public sentiment could 
not be tuned to the high key of previous 
feeling. Had there been no other cause 
for depression, the high price of articles 
of daily consumption, particularly bread, 
and the dismal procession of beggars 
would have sufficed to rouse discontent. 
Imported goods had augmented two hun- 
dred per cent. Starvation in the prov- 
inces had sent multitudes to join the army 
of sufferers in the capital. Callousness 
to the appeals was the inevitable result 
of inability to comply with the demands. 
All charitable institutions were crowded. 
No refuge but the streets was open to 
the homeless. At night they huddled to- 
gether like animals in any accessible cor- 
ner. Reports of deaths among them 
were not infrequent. 

Some cruel farceur inserted in one of 
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the papers an announcement that all per- 
sons calling at a given street and number 
before six in the morning would receive 
a loaf of bread. The number of poor 
creatures assembled at the time and place 
indicated is estimated at several thou- 
sand. The guardia were called out to 
prevent a riot when the “ joke” was dis- 
covered. 

For a week after the 2d of May the 
official was not in his place at dinner, and 
on his reappearance his boastful spirit 
was shriveled like a pricked bladder. 
However, he recovered tone somewhat 
under the announcement of victories at 
Cardenas and Puerto Rico and was al- 
most himself when dilating on the panic 
along the American coast caused by the 
approach of the Spanish squadron. It 
was he who told us that Mr. McKinley 
dare not leave the White House even to 
attend church for fear of assassination. 
Indeed, Mr. McKinley was assassinated 
several times during the war. It was 
also the official who said that “ Altho a 
bounty of one hundred and fifty dollars 
and regular pay of two dollars a day had 
been offered recruits, it was impossible to 
raise the quota called for in the United 
States.” This item was quoted from the 
Imparcial of May 23d. 

A silent gentleman at the foot of the 
table, in regard to whom our curiosity 
had been excited, looked up to say quiet- 
ly, “I fear if this offer were known 
among our troops some of the poor fel- 
lows who have had no pay for two years 
might—” then he paused—“ wish they 
had been born Americans.” The official 
continued with a scowl: “ In Nebraska, 
out of 6,000 enlisted men, more than a 
thousand have deserted. In Minnesota 
only 3,000 out of an allotment of 10,000 
have been obtained. In Illinois, out of 
7,000 enlisted, only 4,931 presented them- 
selves.” There was something interest- 
ing in the accuracy of the final figure. 
“In Kansas it has been necessary to im- 
prison the volunteers in Fort Leaven- 
worth to avoid desertions.” I got the 
paper containing these items and pre- 
served it. There were more of the same 


nature. It was asserted in print and re- 
affirmed as a matter of personal knowl- 
edge that despairing of finding fighting 
men at home, the United States Govern- 
ment had “ offered Garibaldi 5,000,000 
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pesetas to raise a band of Italians for the 
service.” 

Spanish misconception and ignorance 
died hard, if indeed they are yet dead. 
The official was merely a national type. 
My letters, re-enveloped and forwarded 
from Monroe’s, Paris, had reached me 
with uninterrupted regularity, but were 
three weeks on the way. I had not seen 
a home paper since the middle of May. 
It was impossible to remain wholly un- 
influenced by the atmosphere of sur- 
rounding beliefs and sometimes I asked 
myself, Can any of these things be true? 

In our prowlings among old shops F. 
and I had picked up a quaint piece of blue 
china bearing in German the inscription: 

“Here comfort take.” 


We added this treasure to our tea serv- 
ice as the “ consolation cup.” From the 
day Mr. Woodford left till the 1st of 
May F. had handed it to me every after- 
noon with a sympathetic, 

“T know you need it; you must be 
wretched with all these things going on.” 

Admiral Dewey freed me from the con- 
solation cup after he had spoken. What- 
ever my secret qualms, I always had the 
courage to reject sympathy. ; 

For some time, when in public, we had 
addressed each other only in French, hav- 
ing received warnings of the unpopular- 
ity of everything English by hisses and 
cries of “ Ingles, Ingles! ” from irrespon- 
sible gamins as we passed in the street. 

An American, naturalized, and married 
to a Spaniard, was roughly handled in a 
café because of his birth in the country 
he had renounced. This renewed F.’s 
fears regarding me. 

On the 4th of June the Madrid papers 
appeared with “ ediciones extraordinar- 
tas’ announcing in staring headlines the 
“Triumph of Our Squadron;” “ The 
Defeat of the Enemy;” “The Destruc- 
tion of the Cruiser Marry Mack;” “ Not 
a Spaniard Lost in the Conflict.” The 
Queen sent congratulations to the “ de- 
fenders of Santiago.” The Minister of 
Marine communicated the victory to the 
Cortes. Deputies, Senators and public 
burst into “ entusiasmo indescriptible.” 

The official spoke of the action as “ A 
second Lepanto. The Yankees now saw 
they were not attacking an impoverished 
and debilitated people, but a nation en- 
nobled by history and character.” 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN IN MADRID 





The gentleman at the foot of the 
table looked up; his manner was solemn. 
All paused to listen. 

“Can it be possible,” he said, “ that 
since the 21st of April we have been in 
a state of war, lost 500 men and a squad- 
ron at Manila, that Cervera is tnreatened 
by a fleet four times the size of his own, 
that we are on the eve of financial bank- 
ruptcy, that on account of innumerable 
disturbances caused by hunger martial 
law reigns, and still we can fill the air 
with empty boasts? Sefiores, there is 
but one salvation for us”—here he 
paused and, glancing around the circle, 
said slowly, “ A quick defeat.” 

One month from this day came the an- 
nouncement of Cervera’s escape from 
Santiago. The first dispatch reached the 
Government at 9 A.M. and was immedi- 
ately telephoned to her Majesty. The 
Minister of Marine hastened to the Pal- 
ace with charts explaining the squad- 
ron’s probable route. By 10 o'clock this 
news had flashed over the city. At 5 
p.M. there came a confirmatory telegram 
from General Blanco, adding details. 
Five American vessels were in pursuit 
of the escaping squadron. Then from 
Barcelona there was communicated a 
private dispatch from Branet & Cie., San- 
tiago: 

“ Brilliant defense. Resist perfectly. Squad- 
ron has escaped.” 


There was no longer room for doubt. 
But tho there were demonstrations of 
rejoicing, the animation on the streets 
was less than after the announcement of 
the capture of the “ Merrimac,” and did 
not approach that of the first favorable 
intelligence from Manila. Popular feel- 
ing was benumbed by repeated disap- 
pointment. On the same day it was an- 
nounced General Shafter had declared 
his inability to proceed without reinforce- 
ments. The Military Club telegraphed 
congratulations to soldiers and sailors at 
the front. 

We went to the Apollo Theater that 
evening, knowing there would be demon- 
strations. There was a great display of 
red and yellow bunting, much repetition 
of the “ Cadiz March,” but not the hearti- 
ness of that “never to be forgotten” 
evening in the early spring. 

The papers of the following day con- 
tained columns descriptive of rejoicings 
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in the provinces. At Cadiz, the home of 
Admiral Cervera, there were illumina- 
tions and manifestations of enthusiasm, 
with serenades and felicitations to his 
family. 

As the morning advanced sinister ru- 
mors crept abroad. 

The utmost precautions were taken to 
prevent an outburst of disaffected feel- 
ing. No massing of groups in the streets 
was permitted. No one was allowed in 
the vicinity of the presidencia but em- 
ployes and reporters. Hisses and mutter- 
ings of “ enemy of the people ” might be 
heard as members of the Government 
passed in and out. The city was very 
quiet; it was torpor, not indifference. 
The common greeting was: 

“Esto no puede durar.” “This can- 
not continue.” 

“For the Americans this was not a 
combat, it was a spectacle.” 

“Santiago has made Cavité seem an 
accident.” 

Spaniards say of themselves, “ We 
conceal our blunders with phrases, our 
misfortunes with words.” They were 
dumb before this calamity. 

“T am eighty-four years old, and I die 
with the navy,” said Admiral Chacon. 

Reports of suspended fiestas came 
from all over the country. And from 
Galicia and the northern coast might be 
heard the sound of wailing for the sailors 
lost at Santiago. 

It was all desperately pitiful. One did 
not feel disposed to smile even at the 
rhodomontades of that irrepressible 
boaster, the official, who said: 

“Twenty-three thousand Americans 
at Santiago unable to capture a town de- 
fended by five thousand Spaniards. The 
eagle droops, he fears to attack the lion.” 

The official was not only typical of a 
class but of a class phenomenally de- 
veloped in the atmosphere of Madrid. 
While the reserves were collecting for 
home defense, while phantom ships 
haunted the coast and a frightened popu- 
lation fled before rumors of Watson’s 
approaching fleet, the army of military 
officials—the warriors of the cafés—still 
boasted of the unconquerable chivalry of 
Spain, and the bull fights were enjoyed 
and chronicled with undiminished zest. 

On the evening of our last day in Mad- 
rid we met the gentleman on the stairs. 
He did not pass us with his usual 









salutation, but, pausing, surprised us by 
saying in very understandable English: 

“I wish you a safe journey, ladies,” 
and, then turning to me, added, “ and you 
a happy return to your native land.” 

Had ours been an open secret after 
all? 

As we drove from the hotel groups 
were gathered about the newly posted 
placards announcing the “ suspension of 
the constitutional guarantees.” The af- 
ternoon paper, bought at the station, 
showed half columns of blank space 
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where the censor had eliminated matter 
“ detrimental to the public peace.” 

And so with the news of the surrender 
at Santiago sounding about us we said 
adios to Madrid, with its beggars and bull 
fights, its lofty pride and gentle courtesy, 
its magnificent pictures, medieval pa- 
geants and gilded pretension. 

Would time “Give back the upward 
looking and the light” to this nation 
bowed by ages of self-seeking in high 
places? 


Gatveston, Tux 


Ocean Wave 


By Daisy M. S. Teale 


HIS summer I crossed the ocean, 
“ going abroad ” for the first time. 
I spent three months there and re- 
turned. In doing so I made this discov- 
ery, among others: that, eager as I was to 
go away, I was a thousand times more 
eager, when the time came, to come 
home. Every one recalls the days of 
happiness in childhood spent visiting at 
grandma’s house; but they recall as well 
the keener thrill with which they saw 
the old familiar sleigh or buggy coming 
into sight across the hill to take them 
home. Exactly that sensation comes to 
every tourist at sight of the vessel which 
will bear them back—back from their 
visit in that quaint grandmother-land of 
the Old World to their real home in the 
New one. 
There are a dozen things which make 
a return voyage different from a voyage 
going over. Perhaps the one most strik- 
ing is the rapidity with which all passen- 
gers become acquainted and the early hour 
at which even a single lone stranger may 
come to feel at home among a thousand 
voyagers. Coming home, as many of us 
evidently did, on the same vessel we had 
crossed on, there were officers and stew- 
ards and sailors whom we recognized 
and greeted as if life-long friends. Be- 
sides, many on board had even met each 
other here and there abroad, from gon- 
dolas in Italy to small hotels in Germany, 
from stage-coaches in Scotland to the 
mountain inns of Switzerland; these al- 
ready were old friends. Even those who. 


were entire strangers caught the spirit, so 
that the first hour coming home wrought 
out as thorough an exchange of inter- 
course as did the first day going over. 
Again, whereas on leaving this shore 
there had been a feeling manifest among 
those who were quitting terra firma for 
the first time, of tension, dread, of ap- 
prehension and of fear, on starting from 
the other shore all felt experienced, re- 
laxed and looked supremely happy. Some 
one or all of these may have been the rea- 
son why on coming home instead of go- 
ing over I essayed to keep a diary. 

The season was September. Septem- 
ber means that nearly all on board are of 
one class—that is, returning tourists. 
But, alas! September means one other 
thing also—it means rough weather. At 
sea rough weather means a storm, and a 
storm, in turn, means But wait. 

Going over we had such fine weather 
that most of us had been disappointed. 
We felt we were being cheated out of 
something; we had longed to see a 
storm; if for no other reason to have an 
adventure to tell of, but perhaps more es- 
pecially to test our powers of endurance 
under mal de mer. Well, I for one am 
not an ancient mariner, this being my first 
really outlandish expedition, so I may be 
excused. But—well—we shall all know 
better next time. 

Hardly had the darkness of the first 
night settled down on us when with it 
came that storm. All that night and the 
next day and the next night it lasted. 
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The sea became brine, there was iodine in 
the gale, we were followed by sharks and 
porpoises, petrels skimmed and pounced 
after us in our wake, and whales rose up 
to pooh contempt at us. 

And yet it was a gorgeous sight. Our 
good ship was in glorious warfare with 
the most powerful elements of nature. 
Now rocked from side to side by the 
enormous heaves of the ocean swell, now 
perilously buffeting the thunderous beat 
of wave and wind—it was a real warfare 
indeed. At one moment the wind would 
barricade the ship, building up solid 
walls to keep us back; at the next the 
ship would triumph, going at these like 
a battering-ram. 

All this in my disguise of a pen-weild- 
er I should have hailed with keen delight 
and ought to have described with great 
felicity; but those two sentences appear 
to be as far as I got on. In looking 
through my note-book I discover that the 
pages which by strange (!) concidence 
bear the dates of those two days and 
nights are but one ghastly blank. I am 
not going back now to tell what hap- 
pened to myself during that time; I real- 
ly was not a fit subject to know. 

It began the first evening at dinner. 
Of a sudden everything grew strangely 
angular and awkward, and for two days 
there followed many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip. After it was over I in- 
scribed across those pages one line, cop- 
ied from my Byron, which explains the 
situation. It was: “ Sickened o’er the 
heaving wave.” 

At length, however, came the third 
morning—clear and beautiful, and the 
promenade deck took on all the anima- 
tion of a street scene. By noon all pas- 
sengers were gathered into groups on 
deck and all were talking furiously. All 
conversation turned at first upon the 
storm; but soon it passed through this 
like sunshine through a cloud and came 
to something else. That is, we vied with 
one another in attempts to rehearse early 
those tales that we would tell at home of 
things that happened to us “ when we 
were abroad.” In my immediate group 
there were three men, “ Captain,” “ The 
Doc” and “ The Dominie,” as they called 
themselves, who had been traveling to- 
gether for three months. Two of their 
adventures were these: 

The day that they had started home 





they were to sail from Cherbourg. “ The 
Doctor ” and “ The Dominie ” were to go 
straight down from Paris, but “ The 
Captain ’ had gone on the day before in 
order to stop over at Rouen. His two 
friends had his baggage with them, and 
in his baggage was his letter of credit. 
That night he slept at a hotel in the small 
town, paying his bill in advance, as was 
his custom, and putting his pocketbook 
under his pillow. The next day he 
walked about the town, and not until ten 
minutes to train time did he discover that 
he had forgotten his purse in his bed- 
room. He had his ticket in his pocket, 
and besides that he had just one franc. 
He did not dare go back to the hotel, for 
if he waited to do this he would miss his 
train; if he missed his train he would 
miss his boat; if he missed his boat he 
would miss his traveling companions; 
this would leave him without passage, 
without friends and without money far 
from home. So he boarded the train and 
started for the boat. 

The train moved on until within five 
miles of Cherbourg, where, without ap- 
parent cause, it stopped. He looked at 
his watch. They had just twenty-eight 
minutes in which to make those five 
miles. He alighted to see what the trou- 
ble was, and there found one of those 
scenes of typical foreign helplessness. A 
little flood had washed out two ties from 
the roadbed, and the whole crew stood 
and looked at it. He asked them what 
they meant to do. They explained that 
they had reported the matter by telegraph 
to Caen, and that the construction train 
would be along in probably two hours. 
In true American fashion he rose to the 
occasion. Speaking in a shout he ordered 
them to set to work, drag down a tele- 
graph pole that lay loose beside the 
track and, placing it beneath the rails, to 
hurry the train over. Whereupon they 
shrugged and gestured and protested, 
saying that they had no orders to do so. 
Again he ordered them to do his bidding, 
dragging the pole himself, and overpow- 
ering them with his commands rushed 
the rails into place. They took the train 
across, and in their startled fashion ran 
it on to Cherbourg. He reached port 
just in time to scramble aboard the light- 
er and get to his vessel, with only seven 
minutes to spare and with only one franc 
—nineteen cents—in his pocket. 
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During those seven minutes the cus- 
toms officer, who was ashore, learned 
their story from the conductor and the 
crew of the train, who explained it all by 
telling him with bated breath that they 
must have had on board “ Monsieur 


”? 


Morgan,” and that he must have been 
over and bought up that railroad. 

In Italy “ The Doctor” had encoun- 
tered the omnipresent vender of small 
wares who deals in souvenirs and curios 
and in all foreign countries offers these 
for sale at cross roads in the country 
and at street corners in cities. The way 
in which a bargain must be driven with 
him is the same in all lands. He names a 
price, which is without relation to the 
value of the goods, but is determined by 
the hight of his ambition to delude the 
purchaser; the purchaser then names a 
price as far below the value of the goods 
as his price is above, and then the bar- 
gaining begins. After a process of re- 
offer and refusal the two meet at last at 
some point which is somewhere near the 
right one. 

Waiking about in Rome one day “ The 
Doctor ” found a little Turk cross legged 
upon the pavement offering for sale some 
strings of beads. “‘ The Doctor” asked 
the price, then made the proper motion to 
protest against the answer quoted, stated 
his own price, talked for ten minutes and 
came off with twenty strings of beads. 
But later his conscience, being, as it al- 
ways was, too sensitive, began to hurt 
him, and altho his two friends chided 
him and ridiculed him he grew sad, and 
all the evening was morose and penitent. 

Next morning when “ The Captain ” 
and “ The Dominie ” appeared at break- 
fast “ The Doctor” was missing. He 
had lain awake all night regretting what 
he thought was meanness in attempting, 
as the Turk had told him, to get beads 
for half their value, and thus “ take the 
bread out of a poor man’s mouth,” so ris- 
ing early he had started out to find the 
fellow and give him more money. The 
Turk saw him coming, and, delighted, 
got out all his beads. The American tried 
to make clear what he came for, but the 
old man could not understand. To have 
money pressed on him was an experi- 
ence he was not familiar with. He sup- 
posed, of course, “ The Doctor ” wanted 
to buy more beads. Try as he would he 
could not make him understand ; the only 
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thing to do was to buy more beads. The 
Turk, in view of this, offered a better 
bargain than the day before, and it ended 
by “The Doctor’s” giving as much 
money as the day before and coming 
back to his hotel with twice again as 
many beads. 

Voyages are called “eventful” or 
“ uneventful ” according to whether one 
of the following several things either does 
or does not happen; for in all ocean trav- 
el there are (besides a storm, which in 
the present state of expert navigation is 
an inconvenience rather than a danger) 
several dangers which are real ones and 
which are great in just about this order. 
First, there is the danger of collision— 
either with some other vessel, due to the 
prevalence of fog, or with an iceberg. 
Both of these are commonly enough met 
on the so-called Northern route. Sec- 
ondly, there is the danger of fire, which 
when once under way on a vessel it is al- 
most impossible to extinguish. This is 
because of the high winds that always 
prevail on the sea. Thirdly, there is the 
danger of a broken shaft, which, on sin- 
gle screw liners at least, renders a vessel 
absolutely helpless. There is almost no 
possibility of mending such a break at 
sea, and so the vessel must drift on and 
on until picked up by accident and towed 
to anchorage. 

Apart from these dangers there are 
several minor incidents, some one of 
which may make a voyage famous. But 
even of these few we had none, saveone— 
indeed, the chief one. That is, there were 
no deaths, as there frequently are; there 
were no births, as there also often are; 
and, while there may have been betroth- 
als unknown to those of us not con- 
cerned, there were no marriages. Again 
we were beginning to feel cheated when 
the situation was relieved most unex- 
pectedly. 

It was the fourth day out ; we were ex- 
actly in mid-ocean and as far from land 
each way as we could be. The man was 
young, ah! young indeed. He had at- 
tracted much attention by his weird mo- 
roseness and his sallow melancholy. 
Through one whole day he had posed in 
solitary meditation in a chair on deck, 
and through another sat composing with 
great diligence what later proved to be a 
farewell letter to her in blank verse. 
Then, rising tragically, he gave one 
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“curdling ” cry, and sprang across the 
rail and—did it. It was a shocking mo- 
ment, for, while many words of many 
well-known phrases have the power to 
chill the blood, none in the whole vocabu- 
larly of both sea and land can equal in its 
horrid horror the wild cry, “ Man over- 
board!” 

Suddenly what had appeared like list- 
less laziness among the crew turned to a 
hum of industry, and what had been con- 
fusion crystallized itself into a paragon 
of order. With the quick precision of 
trained horses springing to their places 
at the clanging of a fire-bell every man 
came to his post, the vessel put about 
and, in a boat already lowered, the cap- 
tain, mate and three good able seamen 
were off to the rescue. Partly because 
the sea was smooth and partly because of 
what was marvelous good luck the thing 
was wrought which in such cases almost 
never happens—the fellow was rescued. 

Up the swinging ladder at the side, 
amid the plaudits of the crew and pas- 
sengers, they drew the rescued with his 
rescuers. But when he had been shaken 
into consciousness and while the surgeon 
and the captain bent above him in the 
circle of the gazing crowd the climax of 
anxiety was followed by an anti-climax 
of hilarity; for when into the gruff old 
surgeon’s ear he whispered a familiar 
story of affection gone wrong, of refusal 
and of consequent despair, the old man 
answered : 

“Oh, yes, young man; I once knew 
such a youngster in just such a fix my- 
self! ” 

“ And did he, too, commit suicide?” 

“ Well, not exactly. No. She’s been 
my wife for twenty years.” 

That Thursday night following the 
episode of the man overboard I sat late 
on the deck in conversation with the cap- 
tain. Incidentally it was a moonlight 
night—one of those “ two souls with but 
a single thought” occasions, both of 
which facts combined to make him at one 
time both reminiscent and confiding. He 
was indeed a man to know—stern, dili- 
gent, astute, adjusted like a watch to both 
extremes of heat and cold, water proof 
and wind proof. He had followed one 
profession all his life, had gone to sea in 
the merchant service at the age of thir- 
teen, stuck to his calling for many years, 
ate salt pork and dried beef, scraped 
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decks, slushed masts and undergone the 
whole routine from furling the mizzen 
royal to helping pass the weather main 
top sail earring in days when topsails 
were single sails. And yet withal, as 
such sea-going people often are, he was 
in some respects as simple minded as a 
child. 

Never been married himself? “ No.” 
And then after a little pulling at the 
thread of his confidence, which loosed it- 
self and came away much like a hawser 
through the braces of a stay, out came 
this story: 

“It was fifteen years ago, my tenth 
year with this company, but my first as 
captain of a boat of my own. I scoffed a 
good deal at them, then, those little jig- 
gly boxes—had to be set on a tripod still. 
It was one of the first of the kind in 
which films could be used. It was left 
behind on board, forgotten, and was nev- 
er claimed among the ‘ Lost and Founds.’ 
It knocked about for two or three round 
trips; then in New York one time I had 
the roll developed, just out of the silliest, 
most accidental curiosity. The weather 
must have been so rough the owner had 
no chance to use it, for there had been 
only one exposure, and that had been 
made before starting. Must have beena 
friend, a sister, or—somebody. 

“For seven years I spent all of my 
time ashore between trips on both sides 
trying to locate her through friends of 
passengers whose addresses I still had 
from that one voyage. . . . No. Not 
yet I haven’t. But I will. I 
never leave port either way to this day 
but I look to see her come on board by 
some strange chance. And—” here 
his voice sank to an eager whisper and 
his eyes glanced furtively to see that no 
one else was listening, “ I—I believe 
she’ll come. I—I have a queer, strange 
feeling that somehow she’s looking for 
me, too. The only other time I ever 
told this story was once to a man five 
years ago, and he said he, too, thought 
she would. He believed in something— 
may be I don’t quite pronounce it right— 
‘ elective affinities.’ ” 

While we were walking there had 
come in sight a few miles off a derelict— 
one of those great, naked-ribbed vessels, 
adrift, unmanned, deserted by every liv- 
ing creature, its skeleton hulk still lying 
unburied on the field of its storm-fight- 
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ing and seafaring. Our attention turned 
to it, as likewise did our conversation. 
He suggested that in an old scrap-book 
into which a hundred stories of seafar- 
ing life had found their way he had one 
clipping he would show me. He brought 
it from somewhere below, and, going off 
to enter on his duties for the night, he 
left me there in that appropriate half- 
light and still in sight of that great, 
ghastly floating skeleton, to read this 
story, which next day I copied in my 
note-book. 

“In December, 1873, the British ship 
‘ Dei Gratia’ arrived at Gibraltar with 
the ‘ Mary Celeste,’ an American brigan- 
tine, found derelict in latitude 38° 20 
north, longitude 17° 15’ west, but with- 
out apparent cause for her abandonment. 
The exterior of the ship showed no evi- 
dence that she had struck on any rock or 
ground. As with the exterior, so with 
the interior. A minute examination 
proved conclusively that no accident 
could have befallen her, for hull and 
masts and yards were all in perfect or- 
der. She had not been in collision, so 
small a thing as a thimble on a reel above 
the captain’s desk not having been upset. 
The crew had not been drunk—the barrels 
of spirits in the larder stood untouched 
and in good order. She had not been 
robbed, destroyed or pilfered, for the ar- 
ticles of cargo corresponded in detail to 
entries on the bills of lading. She had 
not been overhauled by pirates, for the 
items in her manifest stood undisturbed 
to the last one. There was found no evi- 
dence of any struggle or confusion and 
no sign of mutiny. The captain was well 
known in Gibraltar, and no one there be- 
lieved him capable of lending a hand to 
the perpetration of any foul play. Fur- 
thermore, there was abundant evidence 
that his wife and child had been on board 
with him.” 

Why had the “ Mary Celeste” been 
abandoned? “Up to the present time,” 
concluded the Gibraltar Chronicle of June 
20th, 1874, “ not a word had been heard, 
nor a trace discovered of the missing cap- 
tain or the crew, the lady or the child.” 

If you ever cross and have a chance, by 
all means get acquainted with the crew. 
There may possibly be passengers aboard 
whose acquaintance you would like to 
make and cultivate, but this can be done 
at your leisure and on land, while that of 
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officers and sailors cannot be. Their oc- 
cupations and appearances range through 
a field as wide as do their names. These 
names run all the way down from the 
Williams, Masons, Edwardses and Ar- 
thurs of the navigating officers ; McGreg- 
ors, Campbells and McKenzies of the en- 
gineers’ department; Atkins, Tompkins 
and Wilkinsens of the steward’s depart- 
ment, to O’Briens, Finnegans, O’Flanni- 
gans and Murphys of the stoke hold. 

Of the officers the captain is the only 
one who ever is en evidence. He walks 
the deck, accosts the passengers and, with 
great dignity, presides at table; but the 
other officers pass silently and unknown 
between the bridge and their own quar- 
ters with faces of humility and a taciturn 
manner enforced by the company’s rules. 

Of the crew the stewards alone are to 
be seen ; but these are well worth talking 
to. They are true sailors, and the life 
of a sailor is interesting just in propor- 
tion as it has few pleasures and many 
hardships. Usually the boldest men 
alive, they are the very abject slaves of 
superstitious fear. Everything con- 
nected with their occupation—the great 
mystery of the sea, the uncertainty of life 
upon its bosom, the isolation and fre- 
quent loneliness, the wonders of the 
storms and calms and lights—everything 
indeed is calculated to impress a sailor 
with the powerof signs and omens. They 
have many puerile apprehensions con- 
cerning such things as carrying a corpse, 
whistling on shipboard, etc. The first is 
not especially remarkable; for most of us 
on shore get rather “ creepy ” if we have 
to sleep within a house where lies a 
corpse. The objection to whistling is 
also easily explained by the old practice 
of “ whistling for a wind; ” for an inju- 
dicious whistler might thus easily bring 
on a blow from the wrong quarter. Other 
things which are counted unlucky are: 
To sneeze on the moment of embark- 
ing; to count the passengers on board; 
to ask after starting whither the ship is 
bound ; to point with the finger to a ship 
at sea, etc. All which ideas of the super- 
natural are pretty much the same on 
every ship, whether the flag flown be the 
Union Jack, the German Eagle, the 
French Tri-color, the Yankee Stars and 
Stripes or even the Chinese Dragon. 

But besides the persons just described 
some of one’s fellow passengers are 
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equally as interesting. There is no place 
in the land (not to say off it) where op- 
portunities present themselves to learn 
in such short time to know people for 
what they really are as in a single week 
on shipboard. Peculiarities come out 
with strange rapidity and stand por- 
trayed with vivid accuracy. This is true 
in the cabin, the saloon, on deck, in state- 
rooms and elsewhere; but perhaps the 
best of all places to see the best and worst 
of all traits is about the table in the din- 
ing-room. 

The evening before landing it is cus- 
tomary to have so-called farewell din- 
ners at each table. At our table there 
was one man-——an Englishman, half- 
clown and_ half-philosopher, whose 
chiefest source of interest and the whole 
subject of whose conversation was the 
wife whom he had left at home. He had 
caused much amusement on the voyage 
by the putting into practice of a scheme 
he had devised, which was no less ex- 
travagant than that of bringing with him 
in a box a lot of homing pigeons. The 
letting loose of one of these each day had 
caused a scene of mirth and raillery on 
deck. Each bore a message to his wife 
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to tell her what he was or (to be accu- 
rate) just what he was not doing. 

The last night of the voyage, when we 
had assembled for dinner, the steward 
brought to our table a huge steaming pot- 
pie, so rare a dish that when we had 
about devoured it some one asked him 
how they carried birds—alive or in cold 
storage. 


“Don’t carry ’em at all, sir. Special 
case this trip.” 
“ How did that happen?” This from 


our friend the Englishman. 

“Don’t know just how it was, sir. 
New pigeon was found every day out on 
a rail of the lower deck beside the cook’s 
pantry. Kind hearted sort of fellow, sir. 
He took ’em in. Last day’s run this, so 
he made up a pie—no other use for ’em, 
sir. Like the pie?” 

The last day of every voyage is the one 
that passes most quickly, for toward the 
end of such a week friendship and one’s 
adaptability to one’s environment begin 
to ripen apace, and are only just on the 
verge of perfect blending when the pros- 
pect of a separation looms up on the hor- 
izon simultaneously with the sighting of 
land. 


New Britain, Conn. 


York by Car 


By Harry de Windt 


{Mr. de Windt, explorer, journalist and engineer, recently completed an all-land trip from Paris 





to New York via Bering Straits, principally to make maps and gather knowledge to prove the feasi- 
bility of the construction of a railroad from Irkutsk to East Cape in Siberia, the tunneling of Bering 
Straits and a railroad from Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska to the present terminus. He is a trav- 
eler of no small repute, having in 1885, encouraged by his uncle, Sir Charles Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, 
Borneo, crossed Borneo from east to west with the object of opening up the country. In 1887 he 
journeyed from Peking to the Volga by mules, camels and horses, crossing the great desert of Gobi and a 
large section of Siberia, and in 1888 he went from St. Petersburg through Russia, Persia and Afghanis- 
tan, and in 1890 visited the Siberian prisons, and four years later the notorious Kara mines. Dur- 
ing the Japanese War he was special correspondent for the Pall Mall Gazette in the Far East. He is a 
forceful man, forty-six years old, of French and English parentage, a graduate of Cambridge, and 
served for ten years in the Warwickshire Regiment, from which he retired as captain. In 1896 he con- 
ceived the idea of this railroad, which the following article, obtained as an interview, describes.— 
EDITOR. } 


HE difficulties to be encountered in 
Alaska will not be one-quarter of 
those in the construction of the 

White Pass Railroad dreamed of ten 
years ago by Mr. J. J. Hill, for further 
north the mountains diminish, and the 
valleys, thickly wooded to within eighty 
miles of Cape Prince of Wales, run north 
and south. The tunneling of Bering 
Straits will not require blasting, for be- 
neath the water which in no place is over 


twenty-three fathoms is not rock, but 
schist or slate. Behring Straits, tho va- 
riously reported from seventeen to thir- 
ty miles wide, is actually forty. As a 
Russian engineer said, the Diomedes 
seemed to be placed there for the ventila- 
tion of the tunnel. The first island is 


fifteen miles from East Cape, the second 
fifteen miles from that, and the third five 
miles from Cape Prince of Wales. 

It is not possible to bridge the Straits 
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on account of the floes and icebergs, that 
tho appearing at certain seasons a com- 
pact mass are not once in twenty years 
sufficiently solid to cross. In midwinter 
the temperature at East Cape is seventy- 
eight degrees below zero. (On the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad it is frequently 
fifty degrees below.) In summer for a 
period it is ninety degrees above, and 
Bering Straits and the Arctic Ocean are 
as open as the Atlantic; and on the Si- 
berian side mosquitoes are innumerable. 
The opportunity for construction af- 
forded by this open season is readily 
seen. 

In Northeastern Siberia the mountains 
are low detached chains with wide plains 
between, wooded to within one hundred 
miles of East Cape, where the snow is 
never over four feet deep on the level, 
tho in the valleys it drifts to seventeen 
feet deep. The forty engineers sent out 
by the Russian Government for the sole 
purpose of surveying for this railroad 
have planned no mountain climbing or 
tunneling, but a road, by tacking to avoid 
the mountains, from Irkutsk to Yakutsk, 
a distance of two thousand miles, now 
under construction ; half way to Verkoy- 
ansk, then due northeast to Verni Kol- 
ymsk; south one hundred miles, and to 
East Cape. 

Convict labor will be used on the Si- 
berian side in the construction of the 
proposed railroad, and such lumber 
camps established. On both sides the 
forests supply the ties and lumber for 
construction of a thousand miles of shed 
in Siberia and the same in Alaska. Mr. 
J. J. Frey, of Denver, Col., is presidentof 
the Trans-Alasakan Railroad Company, 
which will construct a road of twenty-six 
hundred miles to Cape Prince of Wales. 
The Russian Government will operate 
the Siberian road. It has passed the 
stage of a dream. The road will be a 
single-track one for freight, with sidings, 
and will enable a train to pull out of 
Paris, and three weeks later enter New 
York City. The greatest obstacle to be 
encountered is the Pundra Swamp, two 
hundred miles across, lying between 
Verkoyansk and East Cape, impassable 
except when frozen, which must be piled 
with logs one upon another as the Chat- 
moss Mire, ten miles long, in Derby- 
shire, England. The idea of a railroad 
to the Arctic Ocean paralyzes the skep- 
tical and unposted mind. Forty Rus- 
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sian engineers and myself have seen this 
country and know it can be done. The 
entire cost of building will not be the 
amount that the city of New York is ex- 
pending in the construction of its sub- 
way, and twelve years hence it will be in 
operation. The White Pass Railroad is 
paying enormously. This railroad will 
not run through a land incapable of feed- 
ing it. There is lumber; recently large 
deposits of tin have been found at Cape 
Prince of Wales, and the richest known 
copper deposits, as well as indications of 
great gold fields. The same on the Si- 
berian side has awakened the Russian 
authorities. Cape Nome is but one hun- 
dred and ten miles south of Cape Prince 
of Wales. There will be terminals, yards 
and custom houses on both sides of the 
Straits, and why not hotels when Cape 
Nome has one that rivals your smaller 
New York hostelries, with mosaic floors, 
a mahogany bar, red velvet chairs, elec- 
tric lights, two hundred rooms, and is al- 
ways overflowing at exorbitant prices. 

On the American side there is scant 
population cf Esquimaux and Indians, 
on the other a population of ten thou- 
sand Tchukulschi. It was this tribe 
that captured me and my outfit in 
1896, and held us prisoners for forty- 
seven days, when a flag of distress 
hoisted by us was seen by the crew of 
the whaler “ Belvedere,” of New Bed- 
ford, who undoubtedly saved our lives. 
We had journeyed from east to west, 
through Alaska, before the days of the 
White Pass Railroad, only to have our 
instruments, photographs, surveys and 
maps stolen. On this last trip, which 
was eminently successful, we boarded 
the United States revenue cutter “ The- 
tis ” in the Arctic Ocean five miles north 
of East Cape, and were put on the ice 
five miles from the Alaskan shores, 
which we reached with some difficulty. 

In that northern region the best water 
is brackish, and is a difficulty to solve. 
The natives suffer with goiter and stom- 
ach trouble from boiled snow. 

It will be necessary to construct en- 
gines of a peculiar type for this pro- 
posed railroad, to obviate the annoyance 
of expansion and contraction of metal, 
and the oil cups must be fitted with 
lamps. Within twelve years the electric 
engine will be perfected, and I prophesy 
with absolute belief that this so-called 
dream will be realized. 
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LITERATURE 


Confessions of a Wife. 


Ir is a significant fact that none of us, 
however romantically inquisitive, ever 
find our mothers’ maiden letters among 
the family records in the attic. Ap- 
parently, they were winged messages 
that have long since passed out of time. 
And since this sort of feminine litera- 
ture has become a feature of current fic- 
tion, we better understand the reason 
for their disappearance. Such letters 
belong as intimately to the man who 
wins them as the soul belongs to God. 
And their publication vulgarizes the 
very nature of women. Thus the Con- 
fessions of a Wife,* evidently written to 
imitate all the passion and tenderness in 
feminine character, are to be condemned 
because they are like apocryphal scrip- 
tures that may actually reveal the gos- 
pels of another woman’s heart, whose 
poor evangels of love may have been 
changed into real tragedies of shame 
and neglect. 

But the saddest thing about such 
writing is that publication makes it seem 
absurd. The little feminine swirl of 
spirit, the pretty posing, the mad de- 
fiances of maidenhood, all so charming 
in action, when confessed and recorded 
shamelessly step by step, not only seem 
ridiculous, but the reader is apt to re- 
ceive the impression that all along the 
heroine has matched her wit underhand- 
edly against masculine credulity. 

“Marna,” the wife of these confes- 
sions, is the daughter of an ex-gover- 
nor, who has a matrimonially predes- 
tined secretary. And she begins her 
story with that sort of kindergarten ego- 
tism peculiar to sentimental young wom- 
en who write love letters for sale. Now, 
to say nothing of the elemental decen- 
cies of the public, which are being con- 
tinually outraged, this is bad form from 
the standard of art. The lack of pro- 
portion in the romantic sensibilities of a 
man is a sort of poetic extravagance of 
nature to be expected. We have long 
conceded him the literary rights to all 








* CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. By Mary Adams. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50 


the bombastic deceptions of passion; 
but in a woman the whole world resents 
the lack of modesty implied by such a 
demonstration. It is as false to wom- 
anhood as if she had betrayed their 
own sacred secrets of love in the market 
places. 

And there is something disproportion- 
ate in the romantic situation “ Marna ”’ 
creates. The idea of a woman without 
courage, poise or strength feeling her 
kinship to the hurricane impulses of a 
summer night is ridiculous. But this 
in fact is “ Marna’s”’ way of introducing 
her little stormy-petrel soul to the read- 
er. She flings her skirt over her head 
and runs out into the wind-tossed, sop- 
ping-wet gardens. Evidently a man 
must appear in order to give dignity and 
significance to the situation. And ac- 
cording to that romantic providence 
which never fails the novelist, he does 
appear, “ the secretary,” wrings her out, 
so to speak, and bundles her back into 
the house. But by this time she has 
taken her cue from the stars, and to the 
end of her courtship she persistently 
connects herself with the most imposing 
phenomena of the universe. She pins 
herself like a little white moth first to 
one heavenly body and then another, 
and insists upon comparing her emo- 
tions with all the mightier forces of na- 
ture. 

But, while all this may be very charm- 
ing in the maid, in the wife such a 
strenuous disposition foreshadows un- 
happiness. And “ Marna’s” experi- 
ences with her husband bear eloquent 
testimoney to this truth. She makes the 
mistake of attempting to prolong the 
pagan ecstasy of courtship after mar- 
riage, when as a matter of fact that 
phase of love has about as little to do 
with married life as little blue eggs have 
to do with preparatory bird songs. She 
persists in keeping the sun, moon and 
stars within the circle of domestic con- 
sciousness. She clings to them valiant- 
ly as the everlasting witnesses of her 
happiness, when really they have never 
had any part or interest in her perform- 
ances. 
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Nor is this the sum of “ Marna” the 
wife’s shortcomings. She makes a god 
of her husband, a species of feminine 
idolatry that has aggravated many a 
man into evil courses. For there is a 
sort of everlasting integrity in mascu- 
line nature that warns him against this 
embarrassing pedestal deification. On 
the other hand, he knows the right is 
his to inshrine the woman he marries 
above the altar of his heart. Whether 
she fits the place or not does not really 
matter, since he does it simply to com- 
plete his own natural relations to her. 
And so when, like “ Marna,” the wife is 
herself beforehand in this act of conjugal 
sanctifying, she has really deprived him 
of his privileres, stolen his own partic- 
ular graces and left him with the nig- 
gardly part of strutting according to a 
grandiloquent ideal of the female imag- 
ination. No wonder “ Marna’s” hus- 
band called her a “ wearing wife.” No 
man could have been content with such 
a paragon of goodness whose every ex- 
pression of affection was accusing or 
hysterical. Such women do not give 
their husbands a fair chance to be hon- 
est or even faithful. 

Fortunately the mind that governed 
“ Marna’s” affectional nature is capa- 
ble of convolutions, and in the end we 
find her measuring up with her domestic 
difficulties. There is this curious thing 
about women, they are never great by 
nature. Their view of life is too short, 
and their personalities are limited by 
too many feminine details. The oppor- 
tunity which enables them to stretch 
into heroic proportions is abnormal. 
But occasionally a conjunction of des- 
perate circumstances frightens one of 
them up on a pedestal, adds a cubit to 
her stature, and compels her to grapple 
with a larger situation and even assume 
a nobler relation to destiny. Thus, 
“Marna,” apparently forsaken by her 
husband and suddenly brought face to 
face with an old and faithful lover, has 
not only her courage sorely tried, but 
even the integrity of her ownsoul. Great 
forces that make and govern character 
righteously are quickened in her and 
finally dignify -her with a becoming 
gravity. There is a measured power of 
expression in her, significant of a strong- 
er_ intelligence and a more disciplined 
spirit. 
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The literary style of the confessions 
is distinctly feminine, often charming 
and always interesting. The author, 


who hides under the name 
adams, is certainly not a man. 


a 
Eternalism 


IF truth must betold, weregardall these 
books on “ eternalism,” “ immortability ” 
and what not as just a little foolish. The 
attempt to give scientific, or even meta- 
physical, precision to theories which in 
the nature of the case transcend reason 
and evidence lends to the whole proceed- 
ing an air of artifice and insincerity. The 
present theory, “ eternalism ” the author 
calls it, is an old, old Oriental belief with 
the chief justification of that belief omit- 
ted.* 

“ Religion,” says Mr. Smith, “is the 
belief in Eternal Justice; Materialism is 
the belief in Eternal Injustice.” The hu- 
man mind demands justice, therefore re- 
ligion must be true and materialism must 
be false. (Query: Is all that the human 
mind demands necessarily true?) Now 
it is perfectly evident, continues the argu- 
ment, that some scheme beyond our pres- 
ent mortal life is required by the dictates 
of justice. Looking merely at the limits 
of life from birth to death, we do not 
seem to receive the award of our good 
and evil deeds. The common religious 
answer to this difficulty is the assumption 
of man’s immortality after death, when 
the great Judge metes out to him punish- 
ment or beatification in accordance with 
his earthly career. But, says Mr. Smith, 
this theory cannot be true for two good 
reasons. In the first place, Science has 
discredited the notion of individual crea- 
tion; it has no room for the manufacture 
at birth of a new soul not correlated to 
the rest of the universe. Moreover, it is 
not philosophical to suppose that what 
has a beginning can continue on without 
an end. Can a line finite one way be in- 
finite the other? was Festus’ way of put- 
ting the self-contradiction. But, above 
all, the theory of individual creation and 
subsequent immortality is not rightly re- 
ligious, inasmuch as it is not just. When 
the new soul is created (whether we 
think in terms of inheritance and environ- 


* ETERNALISM : A Theory of Infinite Justice. B 
Siow s Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin k 
0. 
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ment with science or in terms of predes- 
tination with religion) it must be created 
either good or bad, either with good or 
with bad tendencies, and it is the hight 
of injustice to condemn or bless a soul 
for acting in accordance with this char- 
acter which it had no choice in assuming. 

What remains? The soul must not 
only be immortal but must have existed 
from eternity. This is “ eternalism;” 
why not metempsychosis or transmigra- 
tion, we do not know. The present state 
of the soul is the proper result of former 
lives, for the disembodied spirit hovers 
in space and at conception enters the flesh 
of some child which by inheritance and 
environment forms a fit receptacle. This 
goes on forever and ever. The soul in 
each existence is thus bound to a certain 
degree by the results of its past acts and 
at the same time possesses free will to 
choose within certain limits its own ca- 
reer. Justice rules absolutely. 

It all seems to hang in the air like a 
mirage, such a theory. Why, if the soul 
under “ eternalism ” possesses free will, 
can it not possess this same free will un- 
der “creationism,” free will being an- 
other such ultimate, inexplicable fact as 
is the law of gravitation? So much for 
the religious argument. As for the at- 
tempt to render science accountable for 
“ eternalism,” we must really protest in 
the name of fair play. There is no logical 
analogy between the transformation of a 
caterpillar into a butterfly and the pas- 
sage of a soul from one body to another. 
No break occurs in the continuity of 
physical corporeal life in the former case. 
Mr. Smith remarks that he is not pre- 
pared to say “ whether Buddhism accepts 
the beginningless existence of the soul ; ” 
he appears not to have studied the only 
system in which the theory of pre-exist- 
ence is developed with a logic that is at 
least consistent with itself. He might 
have learned there that “ eternalism ” 
omits the one element of metempsychosis 
which in Oriental philosophy redeems it 
from absurdity—that is, the element of 
illusion. Mr. Smith has endeavored to 


raise into a religion the doctrine of 
karma separated from the doctrine of 
maya; the result is disastrous folly. The 
conception of a soul involved from eter- 
nity to eternity in a succession of cease- 
less transmigrations, with no goal and no 
assurance of rest before it, would be, if it 
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were anything more than mere words, a 
nightmare as hideous as Dante’s Inferno, 
with no meaning or significance to justify 


it. 
ef 
Giotto 


AN unhappily belated notice of this 
elaborate study of Giotto must deal only 
with matters of first importance.* Brief- 
ly, then, Mr. Perkins believes Cimabue, 
the reputed master of Giotto, an almost 
mythical character, and maintains that 
practically no surviving paintings can be 
attributed to him. One may dissent 
vigorously from so radical a doctrine 
without denying the essential truth of the 
contention that the influence of Cimabue 
upon his greatest pupil was of a casual 
nature, and that Giotto was schooled by 
Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, who in 
their turn had learned of the Gothic 
sculptors of France. In fact, this prior- 
ity of sculpture might almost be asserted 
as a general principle; at all times the 
sculptors, partly because they work in a 
mensurable medium, have been a genera- 
tion ahead of the painters. 

Mr. Perkins, avowedly following Mr. 
Bernard Berenson, differs at two points 
from the veterans Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle; he is convinced, upon apparently 
good grounds, that the frescoes of the 
life of Christ in the Lower Church at 
Assisi are not only by the master’s hand 
but among his earliest works. Other crit- 
ics have over-cleverly seen much “ school 
work ” in this admirable series and have 
attributed it to Giotto’s later years. More 
startling yet is Mr. Perkins’s summary 
disposal of the nineteen scenes from the 
life of St. Francis in the Upper Church 
of Assisi. These frescoes, which have 
been reckoned among the earlier works 
of Giotto, have been travestied, accord- 
ing to Mr. Perkins and Mr. Berenson, 
through an early restoration, which as- 
similated them to the pre-Giottesque 
paintings of the church. Without a care- 
ful examination of these frescoes it would 
be impossible to accept or confute this 
view, which, however, deserves at least 
respectful consideration. 

The plan of Mr. Perkins’s manual, for 
such it is in effect, gives little scope for 
esthetic criticism of the sanest and most 





* Giotto. By F. Mason Perkins. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, $1.75. “—" 











humane artist since Grecian days. This is 
regrettable, for Mr. Perkins writes ju- 
diciously and with enthusiasm. There is 
little to cavil at in his essay except a 
somewhat tedious repetition of the Be- 
rensonian terms, “life-giving” and 
“concise” (of composition), and there 
is to note gratefully a full and generous 
recognition of the eminent services of 
John Ruskin in interpreting the works of 
Giotto. Such recognition comes with a 
peculiar grace from a critic who is avow- 
edly given over to neo-Morellianism. 
The book is one which no student of the 
great Florentine master may safely neg- 
lect, and it will be read with pleasure by 
many who bring to the simplest of the 
great masters no more elaborate homage 
than that of an instinctive affection. 


a 
The Ship of Dreams 


No country ever is distinguished until 
it has bred a literary interpreter of its 
life and customs; for this is a task that a 
chronicler of deeds cannot perform, any 
more than mere numbers can indicate the 
poetic distances measured off by the lit- 
tle mile-post stars in the heavens. But 
once this medium of communication is 
found, no matter how small the land, its 
horizon immediately touches rainbow 
edges with the skies of every other coun- 
try, it enters into the great fellowship of 
nations and establishes relations with all 
the martyrs, heroes and love-ghosts of 
bygone times. And in Miss Forsslund 
Long Island has discovered such an in- 
terpreter, one who is able to recreate the 
entire life of the region in permanent lit- 
erary forms. The Ship of Dreams* is 
more truthful than mere history, for in it 
we have the very characters portrayed 
whose homely annals make up the history 
of the island. There are the simple fisher 
folk who tipple for a livelihood with clear 
consciences in the stolen waterways of 
the Pepperidge estate; the brave little 
“red princess” who sailed away in her 
ship of dreams to meet sorrow before- 
hand; the proud, ambitious “ Cynthia,” 
who turns out to be no more formidable 
than other women, in spite of her “ law- 
veress” learning, and, finally, those 
neighborhood victims of fate, “ Mad 


* Tur Sure or DREAMS. By Louise Forsslund. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50, 
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Nancy” and “ Cuss Fanning,” and they 
all belong as intimately to the coast life 
as the seabirds and crabs do. 

And the conditions that bring them 
forth are as evident as the land is. They 
are amphibiously minded because they 
are born with the sound of the sea in their 
ears. Their very wit smarts of the brine, 
and one-half their thoughts are ocean- 
bred. Indeed, this curious nearness of the 
sea, this narrow, insular sense of security 
in an unstable world of water, is one of 
the remarkable features of the book. 
There are many who write about the sea, 
but few can make it over again in little 
sun-tipped sentences that leap like friend- 
ly harbor waves across the printed page, 
as Miss Forsslund has done in this 
charming story. 

Another peculiarity that must not be 
overlooked is the modest drawing of the 
hero and heroine. They do not stand out 
in poster coloring in the foreground of 
the tale. Each character is important 
and carefully developed—from which we 
receive the impression that they are not 
got together like a theatrical troupe to 
act out one little drama, but they are a 
devious and perverse set among whom 
the “ little red princess,” the “ king ” and 
“God’s Puppy ” happened to grow up. 

Whenever a new writer of genius and 
originality appears all the old phrases of 
literary criticism must be reconstructed, 
done over, to fit the case, and it is not an 
easy thing to do. But as near as we can 
come at it on short notice, there is a 
healthful, redemptive power in Miss 
Forsslund’s art, quite independent of 
mere creeds, a disposition to “ red up” 
and right things, so that morally the at- 
mospheric effect is bracing, and leaves in 
the mind of the average world-tired sin- 
ner a well defined wish to spend his next 
vacation in “ old Gol’s ” latitude. 


Js 


Monsieur Vincent. A Sketch of a Christian 
Social Reformer of the 17th Century. By 
James Adderley. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.25. 

Vincent de Paul is, with the excep- 
tion of Francis of Assisi, the most pop- 
ular of Catholic saints outside his own 
communion, and this appreciative sketch 
of his career by an Anglican clergyman 
is in a way significant of the strong hold 
he has on all who believe that heroic 
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charity and self-sacrifice transcend the 
limits of creed or country. Simplicity 
was the basis of Vincent’s character. 
He was, in the most literal meaning of 
the word, the servant of the poor as well 
as of God, and therefore in one sense 
the best biography of him would be a 
plain and simple exposition of the facts 
of his life. But he was also thrown 
into connection with some of the most 
extraordinary characters of the age, was 
forced, much against his will, to become 
the companion of great princes, kings 
and queens, was flung into the very 
midst of the maddest and merriest polit- 
ical carnival that had ever astonished 
the world, the Fronde, was the tutor and 
subsequently the life long friend of de 
Retz, the “coadjutor,” that impossible 
prelate whom even Dumas has not suc- 
ceeded in travestying, because his entire 
existence was a burlesque on everything 
serious in Church and State. Such a 
life is susceptible of a large amount of 
picturesque treatment, and Mr. Adder- 
lev has taken entire advantage of his op- 
portunities. His style is full of color 
and vitality, rapid and energetic, and he 
has selected just the features in Mon- 
sieur Vincent’s career which are cal- 
culated to kindle the imagination of the 
reader, and make him feel that to know 
nothing of this great benefactor of hu- 
manity and social reformer would be a 
serious loss; for this seventeenth cen- 
tury Christian socialist tried his hand, 
and with a fair measure of success, at 
the solution of several social problems 
which still confront us. Many of the 
methods we proudly regard as due to the 
progressive ideas of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as modern, up-to-date, and what 
not, are shown by Mr. Adderley to have 
been in full swing two hundred and fif- 
ty years ago, having had their genesis 
in the brain of a humble peasant priest 
of the French church. Not only was 
St. Vincent the originator of institutions 
peculiar to his own religious commu- 
nity, Sisters of Mercy, theological col- 
leges, district visitors, hospital visitors, 
etc., but he was, if not the creator, at 
least the initiator of foundling hospitals, 
workhouses, casual wards, night shel- 
ters, prison reform and charity organi- 
zation. Mr. Adderley’s brief account of 
this astonishing exemplar of Christian 
charity is in every way admirable, as far 
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as it goes. Singular to ‘say, this is the 
only life of St. Vincent with which we 
are acquainted in English. Of course, 
there are many lives of him written for 
devotional purposes by members of his 
communion. But it is to be regretted 
that some literary artist should not do 
for Monsieur Vincent what Sabatier has 
done for Francis. 


Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. By 
Edward S. Morse. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50 net. 

There is a story of a young English- 
man sent to make the Grand Tour who 
returns with only one observation: He 
had seen no evidences anywhere of daily 
tubbing! Professor Morse seems to have 
been terribly impressed by the dirt of 
China—dirt on the streets, in the houses, 
on the people, everywhere indiscriminate 
dirt. We wonder a little, too, that he 
has nothing to say of the hospitality and 
fine manners of the Chinese, but our won- 
der lessens when we read how he obtained 
admission to the mansion of Howqua, a 
rich merchant family. Professor Morse 
is surprised that his host “ expressed 
rather disgusted astonishment ” when he 
insisted on seeing and sketching the 
kitchen, ‘dirty and disorderly,’ of 
course. He adds naively: “ During my 
brief visit to this place it was plainly evi- 
dent that I was persona non grata.” But 
leaving these Occidental eccentricities 
aside, the book is decidedly interesting 
and gives rapid glimpses of Chinese cities 
that are notable for artistic precision and 
clearness. The _ illustrations, outline 
sketches taken from the author’s note- 
book, fit in admirably with the typog- 
raphy, making an attractive page. We 
repeat that the book is quite entertaining- 
ly written, tho one cavils a little at the 
spirit of the writer. 

od 


The Shadow ofthe Rope. By E. W. Hornung. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Hornung has a delightful art of 
mingling virtue and wickedness, honesty 
and rascality, and making of the mixture 
a piquant literary broth. The present 
venture begins with the trial of an inno- 
cent woman for the murder of her repro- 
bate husband. She is just acquitted, is 
solicited, almost forced, into marriage 
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by a wealthy eccentric who has followed 
the trial, and then a number of things 
happen. The mystery of the murder and 
the marriage is intricately sustained to 
the end, and meanwhile a number of 
pleasant acquaintances are made. The 
story is one of Mr. Hornung’s most art- 
ful compositions. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. By Anthony Hope. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


Those who have followed the kindly 
meddlings of Peggy as her entrances and 
exits were recorded in Harper's Weekly 
will need no introduction to her now. To 
other readers we present her as a win- 
some young woman, the most charming 
on the whole that Mr. Hope has por- 
trayed. We note one unusual achieve- 
ment in this novel. Peggy flits from one 
circle of London society to another, bear- 
ing light and love with her wherever she 
goes. The author has the audacity to 
record the supposedly brilliant conversa- 
tion of a group of notable Bohemians. 
The attempt has been made many times 
before, and generally with the result that 
we ask why these people are called clev- 
er. Peggy’s Bohemian friends are real- 
ly clever and amusing. 


& 


Recollections of a Long Life. An Autobiog- 
ag By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. 
D., LLD. New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co., $1.50 net. 


Help and Good Cheer. By the same author 
and publisher. $1.00 net. 


Our readers know and honor Dr. Cuy- 
ler. He has been the most productive of 
all the clerical writers of his day, and he 
has never written a line of which he need 
to be ashamed. In theology he is con- 
servative, but never polemic. It has 
been his whole business to make men bet- 
ter Christians, not better theologians. In 
religion he has been fervid and practical ; 
the culture of the religious life has been 
his one task. In social reform he has 
been a leader, especially in the battle 
against intemperance. In literary style 
he has been fresh, epigrammatic and 
striking, so that he has never lacked for 
admiring readers. THE INDEPENDENT 
has published hundreds of his articles on 
various subjects, religious and sociolog- 
ical. He has been a lover of men and 
has greatly enjoyed meeting distin- 
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guished people, such as Gladstone and 
Carlyle abroad and all the men of force 
in America. His Recollections cover 
two generations and are full of inter- 
est. Help and Good Cheer is a collec- 
tion of his admirable short religious pa- 


pers. 
& 


The Right Princess. By Clara Louise Burn- 


ham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50. 

Altho the author has no such purpose 
in view, her novel goes far to prove what 
many have long suspected—that Chris- 
tian Science really belongs to the realm 
of fiction. It is founded upon the theory 
that if God is everywhere, nowhere is 
left for matter, and if there is no such 
thing as matter, then we have no phys- 
ical systems in which to lodge those 
aches and pains we have often thought 
we had. ‘Thus it will be seen that “ Sci- 
ence” acts entirely through the imagina- 
tion, and ought to prove very effective 
in “treating ’ such people as have no 
other faculty of the mind sufficiently de- 
veloped to contradict the illusion. The 
“right princess” is a pretty young 
school teacher, whose mental balance has 
evidently been tipped by years of ner- 
vous headaches. At last in desperation 
she falls upon this plan indicated by 
“Science ”’ of denying the existence of 
her head in order to be rid of the ache. 
And in the course of this amazing narra- 
tive she survives an otherwise fatal ac- 
cident by refusing to acknowledge the 
“claim” that death makes upon her 
mangled body, brings to life a dog that 
had swallowed poison by convincing the 
mistress that her pet only had a “ bad 
dream,” and restores to brilliant intelli- 
gence a young man who had been a vi- 
cious idiot for nine years by teaching 
him the shepherd’s psalm. All these 
miracles are told without a spark of con- 
fessing humor, in the peculiar “ demon- 
strating ” stvle of this sect. 

s 
Philosophy, Its Scope and Relations. By 

Henry Sidgwick. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, $2.25. 

This is an introductory course of lec- 
tures by the late Professor Sidgwick. It 
was left by him in an imperfect condition 
and has been edited by Professor Ward. 
It has all the characteristics of Professor 
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Sidgwick’s thought and style as shown in 
his other works. For the practical read- 
er the work is interesting and valuable; 
for the beginner it would be confusing, 
and its value consists in the detached ob- 
servations and criticisms made in the 
progress of the discussion, and not in the 
conception of the scope and relations of 
philosophy to other fields of study. In- 
quiries of this formal sort are very apt to 
be barren, like the schemes for classify- 
ing the sciences which were so popular a 
generation ago. Knowledge progresses 
through dealing with concrete and spe- 
cific problems, rather than by querying 
where to locate it. A thing established 
as true or real is such, no matter where 
we locate it. ie 


Fragments in Philosophy and Science. By 
James Mark Baldwin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

Professor Baldwin has gathered up 
these fragments from a larger number of 
essays and addresses published in va- 
rious journals during the last fifteen 
years. They would not seem to add much 
to the author’s formal treatises, but have 
their chief interest in giving a more per- 
manent form to fragments which might 
otherwise be lost. Much of the work is 
devoted to matters of experimental psy- 
chology, most of which are now familiar 
to readers in that field. For instance, 
Weber’s and Lechner’s law is described, 
and its threefold interpretation set forth. 
Several of the papers are the germ of 
what was elaborated into chapters in oth- 
er works of the author. The group of 
philosophical essays are said to be “ intro- 
ductory to a developed view of the world,” 
which, presumably, is to come later. 


& 


Stillman Gott. By Edwin Day Sibley. Boston: 

John S. Brooks. $1.50. 

When one man strikes pay gravel it 
generally happens that there is more or 
less of a stampede toward his particular 
territory. The success of “ David Ha- 
rum” proving so substantial, it is, per- 
haps, not to be wondered at that so many 
attempts have been made of late to un- 
earth, from the same field, a nugget of 
as remunerative a quality. Stillman 
Gott is quite as creditable a specimen as 
we have seen, and if it does not shine 
with the luster of pure ore it quite as 
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certainly does not present alloy which is 
in any sense base. 


The House Under the Sea. By Max Pem- 
berton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.50. 

Is it an impulse of retaliation which 
has led Mr. Max Pemberton to clap the 
name of a well-intentioned composer of 
five-finger exercises for the piano upon 
the deep-eyed villain in his book? If so 
he has paid off his score with interest, 
for Czerny,as he portrays him, is as black 
a scoundrel as ink can make him. The 
rescue of the fair young American heir- 
ess, his wife, from the pestilential island 
in the Pacific to which he has con- 
demned her in durance vile, and the final 
conquest of him and his rogue crew of 
wreckers by the virtuous skipper of the 
said wife’s chartered yacht, combine to 
make a sea-yarn which will delight the 
heart of boys of a larger as well as small- 
er growth. It is precisely the sort of 
thing which might have been achieved if 
the late lamented Oliver Optic and Jules 
Verne had collaborated with the inten- 
tion of producing a double-extract es- 
sence of brutality, bravery and brine. 


s 
Literary Notes 


FRANK Norris, author of “ The Octopus,” 
has died very suddenly, leaving his great 
trilogy unfinished. 


....‘ The Essays of Richard Steele,” edited 
by L. E. Steele, have been issued in the Golden 
Treasury Series. (The Macmillan Company, 


$1.00. ) 


...-Carlyle’s “French Revolution” is is- 
sued in a single thin volume printed on opaque 
paper. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25, net.) 


....East and West, published at Bombay, is 
well adapted to accomplish its laudable mis- 
sion of interpreting the Orient and the Occi- 
dent to each other. 


...-The first volume of the “ Illustrated 
History of English Litrature,” by Richard 
Garnett and Edmund Gosse, is to appear in 
November. (The Macmillan Company.) 


...-In “ Cagliostro & Co.,” the further his- 
tory of the characters in the drama of the 
Diamond Necklace are traced by M. Funck- 
Brentano to the death of Marie Antoinette. 
(James Pott & Co.) 


.---p¢ribners announce “A Literary His- 
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tory of Persia from the Earliest Times Until 
Firdawsi,” by Edward G. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The volume deals with 
the religious and philosophical thought of Per- 
sia as well as its pure literature. 


’ 


...«'‘ Songs of England’s Glory” is a beau- 
tiful little volume containing the patriotic 
poems of English poets. Many of the poems 
date back to a time when England’s glory was 
America’s glory. It is good and stirring read- 
ing. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25, net.) 


.... The last section published of “ The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary” contains the letter 
Q. The largest number of words in Q re- 
corded in any previous dictionary is 1,058, 
against 2,729 here; the largest number of illus- 
trative quotations is 1,316, against 9,480 here. 


...-Dr. Coit’s “ Message of Man” has 
reached a third edition. From the great moral 
writers of the world Dr. Coit has gathered 
together and arranged in chapters a series of 
verses or paragraphs which he calls “ A Book 
of Ethical Scriptures.” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 75 cents.) 


....Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounce that the first volume is nearly ready 
of their elaborate edition of: Florio’s Mon- 
taigne. Everything has been done to make 
this three-volume edition in folio an example 
of the finest book-making turned out by the 
Riverside Press. 


....An interesting and somewhat unique un- 
dertaking is announced by the Arthur H. Clark 
Company, of Cleveland. This is a series of 
monographs, in sixteen volumes, on the His- 
tory of America as portrayed in the evolution 
of its highways of War, Commerce and So- 
cial Expansion. 


....The Proceedings of the Boston Confer- 
ence for Good City Government and the pa- 
pers read at the eighth annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League have just been 
edited by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff and 
published in a neat book. There is a good deal 
of matter of permanent value in this volume. 


.... The increasing sales of the smaller edi- 
tion of the American Edition of the Revised 
Version of the Bible, published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, attest to its universal popular- 
ity. This edition, as we have before stated, 
ought to be in every teacher’s hand and ought 
to be given as a present to every child in the 
family. . 


....5ix new volumes of the Temple Bi- 
ble include Job and Ruth, edited by W. E. 
Addis; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song 
of Solomon, edited by D. S. Margoliouth; 
Chronicles, edited by A. Hughes Games; 
Kings, edited by J. Robertson; Psalms, edited 
by A. W. Streane; Acts, Timothy, Titus and 
Philemon, edited by B. B, Warfield, 
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OCTOPUSTIC OBSERVATIONS. 
Gates opposed the Denver crowd, 
And vowed that it was cruel 
To make affairs so hot for him 
When he would corner Fuel. 


Schwab is off for Europe now; 
Each artist works the faster 

And hurls his paint in reckless style 
To finish an old master. 


Rockefeller’s hair’s renewed; 

Ere long he thinks ’twill coil well, 
And now his drillers all are told 

To hunt for a hairoil well. 


Morgan’s home, and happy, too; 
His enemies are frantic, 

They think that he is planning how 
To water the Atlantic. 


Carnegie remains abroad; 
His gifts are quite extensive, 
And certain tax lists indicate 
They also are expensive. 
—Baltimore American. 


THE BREAKFAST FOOD FAMILY. 


John Spratt will eat no fat, 
Nor will he touch the lean. 
He scorns to eat of any meat; 

He lives upon Foodine. 


But Mrs. Spratt will none of that; 
Foodine she cannot eat. 

Her special wish is for a dish 
Of Expurgated Wheat. 


To William Spratt that food is flat 
On which his mater dotes. 

His favorite feed—his special need— 
Is Eata Heapa Oats. 


But sister Lil can’t see how Will 
Can touch such tasteless food; 
As breakfast fare it can’t compare, 
She says, with Shredded Wood. 


Now, none of these Leander please; 
He feeds upon Bath Mitts. 

While sister Jane improves her brain 
With Cero-Grapo-Grits. 


Lycurgus votes for Father’s Oats; 
Proggine appeals to May; 

The junior John subsists upon 
Uneeda Bayla Hay. 


Corrected Wheat for little Pete; 
Flaked Pine for Dot; while “ Bub,” 
The infant Spratt, is waxing fat 
On Battle Creek Near-Grub. 
—Chicago Tribune, 





























































The Campaign 


THE leading national issues of the po- 
litical campaign as they stand to-day, 
with the election near at hand, were not 
clearly foreseen by politicians a few 
months ago. They were not unknown 
then, but it was not expected that they 
would become so prominent as to ob- 
scure or eclipse all others. They are not 
imperialism or militarism, now almost 
forgotten, or the currency, now laid aside 
by common consent, or reciprocity with 
Cuba, which still holds a subordinate 
place in the list. Overshadowing or dis- 
placing everything else in national poli- 
tics at the present time is a small group 
of questions so allied or related to each 
other that they may be regarded as a sin- 
gle issue—the protest of the people 
against the rank and unrestrained growth 
of corporate power, the rapid increase of 
enormous private fortunes gained by the 
exercise of that power, the abuse by cor- 
porations of transportation agencies and 
of legislation designed for the common 
good, the consolidation and monopoliza- 
tion of those agencies themselves in the 
interest of the holders of this wealth. 

This is the foremost issue in our coun- 
try to-day, and probably it will be dis- 
placed by no other in the Presidential 
campaign of 1904. A movement for a 
revision of the tariff is a part of it, for 
there is no popular demand for revision 
except with respect to those duties, no 
longer needed for protection, which are 
made to serve the greed of great corpora- 
tions that have been exacting high prices 
at home while selling at low prices 
abroad. The Trusts, their power, their 
overcapitalization, their lack of regard 
for the public, their prices; the railroads, 
building up the Trusts by discrimination 
in rates, and now consolidated by Trust 
capitalists or by interests in alliance with 
them ; the tariff, so far as the provisions 
of it are abused by the Trusts and these 
allied interests—these are the subjects 
uppermost in the public mind. 

They have recently been emphasized 
for the consideration of the people by the 
current history of the coal strike. That 
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memorable controversy, with respect to 
which the national Government and the 
State authorities seemed without power 
to apply a remedy, has been making so- 
cialists in the United States, chiefly be- 
cause of the evidence that the arrogant 
employer was virtually a Trust, absolute- 
ly controlling the industry by a combina- 
tion agreement of the railroads that both 
mine and carry anthracite. This social- 
ism is the “ demagogic imbecility ” of 
which Senator Spooner found so much 
in Wisconsin a week ago that he ex- 
pressed a longing for a change in our 
system of government that would give 
a continuous term of twenty years to 
President and Congress—provided that 
both should be of his party. He could 
not see that such a proposition from so 
prominent a legislator simply makes 
more socialists or drives Republican vot- 
ers over to the Oppositiorf Alas! where 
was the wisdom of the Senate’s great 
compromiser when he was making that 
speech ! 

Late estimates entitled to some re- 
spect point to the loss of the greater part 
of the present Republican majority in 
the House. Probably a working major- 
ity on the other side could have been ex- 
pected if the coal strike had continued 
until election day. If control of the 
House has been saved for the Republican 
party by the settlement of that dispute, 
to whom should credit for this be given? 
Clearly, to the President. Mark what 
his relation has been to this issue which 
is now paramount in the campaign. The 
consolidation of railroads? He ordered 
the prosecution of the great merger in 
the Northwest. The control of neces- 
saries of life by a Trust, and the exac- 
tion of high prices for them? He di- 
rected that the Beef Trust should be 
prosecuted. And now this latest act of 
his is not only an achievement for jus- 
tice and humanity, but also of great value 
to the party that elected him. More- 
over, in his public addresses he sought 
earnestly to promote a sane and reason- 
able consideration of the issue which he 
perceived to be of great and growing 
importance, We believe that but for 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s acts and spoken argu- 
ments, the defeat of the Republican par- 
ty in the Congressional elections would 
have been a foregone conclusion. Even 
now it may not have been averted, but 
such loss as may be suffered will be due 
to hesitating lieutenants, not to this lead- 
er. We do not overlook either the mer- 
its or the defects of the Opposition’s pol- 
icy. As to Trusts, however, it is the pol- 
icy of a wrecker, and does not deserve 
the support of intelligent men who know 
what a corporation is and what the “ de- 
struction ” of the great organizations of 
that character would involve. 

Whatever shall be the result of the 
Congressional elections—and we expect 
it will not be wholly satisfactory to the 
Republican party—those who frame and 
direct legislation at Washington should 
decide at once to do something. Parts 
of the tariff should be revised. Duties 
abused by Trusts and no longer required 
for protection should be cut off or re- 
duced. This ought to have been done 
at the recent session. A permanent 
Tariff Commission, such as the Presi- 
dent would appoint, could not fail to be 
useful, but it would not be enough. The 
long pending treaties of reciprocity 
ought to be accepted, possibly with some 
modifications ; but Mr. Cullom’s promise 
that he will urge the Senate to consider 
them is not more satisfying now than it 
was a year ago. More power should be 
given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Railway competition has been 
suppressed by mergers open or dis- 
guised in other parts of the country as 
well as in the Northwest. If the law has 
been violated there, as the Government 
asserts, it has been broken elsewhere 
also. While it exists it should be en- 
forced everywhere. 

There should be an earnest effort to 
ascertain what are the present Constitu- 
tional limits of legislation relating to 
Trusts. Mr. Knox says that the Trusts 
can be supervised and restrained with- 
out the aid of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. A thorough inquiry might show 
whether the desired publicity can now be 
lawfully enforced and overcapitalization 
effectively forbidden; also to what ex- 
tent restraint can be imposed by means 
of regulations affecting interstate com- 
merce. Republican leaders are telling 
the people that there are Trust eyils of 
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a very serious character. The people 
may reasonably look to them, controll- 
ing legislation, for remedies. A Consti- 
tutional Amendment could not be ob- 
tained in less than five years, even if 
the votes required for the adoption of it 
were available. Probably they could not 
be procured in a quarter of a century. 
The party in power should take meas- 
ures promptly to find out, if possible, 
what the Constitution will now permit. 
It should speedily do something within 
the limits which inquiry may disclose. 
If it avoids the problem it will be forced 
to see it turned over to the wreckers for 


solution. 
& 


A Sad Confession 


It is now to be feared that numbers 
of labor unions will pass resolutions re- 
quiring all members to withdraw from 
the militia. The most serious action thus 
far taken in this line is by the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor convention. 
Membership in the National Guard is de- 
clared to be a violation of union ob- 
ligation. The vote was unanimous, 
greeted with cheers. It was declared in 
the discussion that the militia was organ- 
ized and kept in readiness by capitalists 
to beat workingmen into submission, that 
it was used simply for the purposes of 
capital and should be shunned by all 
friends of labor. 

This is a very sad statement. We all 
know that the militia is called out only 
in an emergency, when the sheriff and 
his officers, or the police, are unable to 
preserve order and protect property and 
life from violence. This is a confession 
that these labor men wish violence to be 
unrestrained in the case of a strike; that 
they wish by violence to secure the ob- 
jects of the strike. 

But we have been told over and over 
again that the strikers are peaceable men, 
that they do not want violence, that the 
violence is committed by outside sympa- 
thizers. If so, why should they not want 
the violence repressed? Why should 
they object to the officers of the law, sol- 
diers or police? If they object to the 


soldiers doing police duty, do they not 
equally object to the police doing the 
same duty and repressing violence? Are 
we to cometothis, or have wealready come 
to this, that organized labor will secure 
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its purpose peaceably if it can, but vio- 
lently if it must, by assault, arson and 


murder? The declaration that the main- 
tenance of law is hostile to labor and that 
workmen must not join an organization 
that maintains the peace means nothing 
less than this. 

The seriousness of this danger can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is of the es- 
sence of anarchism. We would warn the 
public against it. We would warn our 
religious bodies against it, and especially 
that largest of our Churches which con- 
tains the largest number especially of 
foreign-born members of the unions. 
It will be a sad day for the country when 
the right to bear arms, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, is forbidden by great vol- 
untary organizations that try to control 
the country. It has been the glory of our 
militia that it embraced all classes and 
that it was our defense in time of war 
and our protection against domestic dis- 
order and riot. Now we are told plainly 
that riot is not to be suppressed, that it 
must run its course and win its victory, 
and that the State shall lift no gun against 
it. Can and do the labor unions take this 
position? Are they to constitute an an- 
archistic section of the people? We are 
slow to believe it, but it would seem that 
the Chicago Anarchists have got in con- 
trol of the Illinois convention and are 
giving utterance to sentiments that are 
disloyal and most vicious. Such lan- 
guage as was spoken and such action 
as was taken by the Illinois convention 
look to nothing less than civil war. 


x 1 


“The Passing of England” 


THE comment of the London Morn- 
ing Post upon Mr. Carnegie’s address 
as Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s, “ He 
wields his facts with a vigor calculated 
to stun the ordinary British mind,” is a 
bit of melancholy truth. The melan- 
choly lies in the condition at this mo- 
ment of “the ordinary British mind.” 
Mr. Carnegie’s “ facts,” happily, are not 
all of them true, and some of his argu- 
ments smile with a naiveté that is rare- 
ly exhibited in modern times by any 
writer save the distinguished author of 
“Triumphant Democracy.” 

To begin with the alleged “ facts.” 
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Mr. Carnegie has been for many years 
a chief beneficiary of an American tariff 
law which has enabled him and his suc- 
cessors to monopolize and finally to 
cover over with the blanket of a gigan- 
tic organization a great “ home market ” 
for iron and steel. Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Carnegie that what he calls 
“the law of surplus,” whereby a great 
home market operates as a controlling 
circumstance in world competition, is a 
law that has no application whatsoever 
to a country that does not, by class legis- 
lation, give special privileges to favored 
manufacturing interests. Mr. Carne- 
gie’s “law of surplus,” when translated 
from his beautiful euphemistic speech 
into plain English, means that a trust 
which can make from fifty to a hundred 
per cent. profit through a protected con- 
trol of its home market can very com- 
fortably afford to unload its occasional 
surplus upon foreign markets at or be- 
low cost, thereby seriously threatening 
the “industrial supremacy” of foreign 
Powers. This is the sum and the sub- 
stance of Mr. Carnegie’s “ fact” num- 
ber one. 

In the Lord Rector’s “ fact” number 
two there is an element of truth and as 
big an element of error. A nation or a 
continent that spends its substance in a 
too riotous militarism must, of course, 
fall behind in the industrial race with a 
continent whose capital is to a very small 
extent locked up in armaments. In this 
“fact” we imagine there is no very 
startling new discovery. The error that 
Mr. Carnegie put with it and, indeed, 
emphasized, is one which might rather 
easily escape detection. 

Until one looks into the proposition 
a bit it seems quite true to say that 
America enjoys an enormous advantage 
over Europe through the assignment of 
her entire labor force from the begin- 
ning of adult life toindustrial tasks, while 
in European States the policy of con- 
scription for the army entails a loss to in- 
dustry of three or four years’ service of 
allthebestmen. On second thought, how- 
ever, the critical reader is moved to ask, 
how, then, it happens that, as Mr. Car- 
negie alleges, Germany is surely forging 
ahead of England and is destined to take 
second place in industrial pre-eminence. 
Germany has for a full generation en- 
forced general military service. Eng- 
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land for many genérations has left men 
to enter industrial or military life at 
will. 

To an observer who has lived or 
traveled much in both England and Ger- 
many and who knows how to interpret 
what he sees, the explanation is simple. 
The German military service for nearly 
thirty years has been not a service in 
actual war, but a service undergoing 
a superb discipline. The years which 
the young German spends in the bar- 
racks and in camp are, in the average 
case, years of training in thoroughness, 
in accuracy, in orderliness, in neatness, 
such as few peoples in human history 
have enjoyed. Every intelligent German 
manufacturer perfectly understands how 
enormous has been the value of this 
training to German industry and com- 
merce. Even the casual traveler, as he 
hurries through Germany on the rail- 
way trains, notices the painstaking care 
with which everything in that land is 
done, if it is worth doing at all. One 
does not see tumble-down fences, or 
heaps of litter by the roadside, or forests 
cut at haphazard, with brush and accu- 
mulations of fagots left in piles to catch 
fire from locomotive sparks; nor does 
one see man himself in attitudes of lazy 
slouch, while nominally engaged in 
work. The German of to-day, wherever 
you find him in his native land (before 
he has taken to the lax manners of the 
immigrant to this American home of the 
free) is an orderly, business-like and 
wide-awake individual, who shows in 
every act the fine results of years of 
careful discipline. 

There is one of Mr. Carnegie’s 
“ facts,” however—a “ fact” which we 
will designate as number three—that, 
unfortunately, is quite true. Doubtless 
it is this one that stuns “the ordinary 
British mind.” England’s day of indus- 
trial supremacy is over. A run through 
England just now is a melancholy ex- 
perience to an American of English 
blood who, in spite of various little un- 
pleasantnesses in the past relations of 
England and America, is yet immensely 
proud of the old land and of her place 
in human achievement. On every hand 
one sees evidence that England, in the 
slang of the day, is not “in it” with 
either America or Germany. But here 
again the wide-awake American does 
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not fail to see feasotis quite unlike those 
made prominent by Mr. Carnegie. Eng- 
land has been a land of genius and of 
sterling virtues. The England of to- 
day is a land of sterling, respectable, 
discouraging incapacity. The almost in- 
conceivable blundering in the manage- 
ment of the South African war is only 
one instance among thousands of lesser 
ones that crowd upon the observation 
of an American traveler as he goes from 
point to point in the kingdom. 

The Englishman of to-day is a “ left- 
over ” in the process of natural selection. 
The genius of the Victorian age glori- 
ously burned itself out and its flame has 
died away. The Englishman of daring, 
of resolution, of enterprise has gone to 
the Cape, to Australia, to Canada, to 
Wyoming. The “blood” that Kipling 
writes of will still run on and will still 
dominate human affairs, but it will no 
longer wield its power from Albion. The 
men that still live there cannot or will not 
get up in the morning. To ask an Eng- 
lish innkeeper to have your boots and 
breakfast ready before nine o’clock is 
not merely to astonish him, it is to grieve 
him. He casts upon you a look as much 
as to say, “ What have I ever done to 
you?” The London shopkeeper, even 
the department store man, cannot get 
his shutters down and his doors open 
before ten. The English people as a 
whole is struggling hopelessly with the 
elementary problem of public school 
education. The English railway com- 
panies cannot or will not learn to check 
baggage. To explain the industrial de- 
cadence of such a people in terms of a 
“law of surplus” and the awful ex- 
travagance of standing armies is to tell 
less of truth than might be told by the 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews. 


a 


The Antiquity of Man in 
America 


THe problem of man’s earliest ap- 
pearance on the American continent 
is one of peculiar fascination not only 
to the kindred sciences engaged in 
the attempt at solution, but to an in- 
creasing audience which embraces the 
antagonists as well as the supporters of 
the theory that man was here thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands, of years ago. 
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The latest evidence put forth to prove 
the antiquity of man in America is a 
fairly complete skeleton found recently 
in a deep excavation in a tunnel at Lan- 
sing, Kan.,and it was upon this discovery 
that several notable papers were read and 
some valuable comments made at one of 
the sessions of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists in New York last 
week. 

Particularly since the “ finding” of 
the Calaveras skull, which Bret Harte 
satirized, science has shown caution in 
accepting, without the most careful ex- 
amination of both remains and environ- 
ment, any new proofs. This spirit of 
reserve was evident in the proceedings 
of the Congress; and the discussions 
were tempered, perhaps to an extreme 
degree, with a desire to avoid precipi- 
tate iudgment. Nevertheless, after the 
various opinions had been read and 
given, anthropologists and archeologists 
were agreed upon the vital point that the 
antiquity of man on this continent had 
been established. Even so notable an 
opponent of this acceptation as Professor 
McGee, of the United States National 
Museum, is now said, on good authority, 
to be a convert. It now remains for the 
geologists to ascertain—as accurately in 
point of time as geological periods can 
be ascertained—the full extent of this 
antiquity. 

Prof. S. W. Williston, of the Depart- 
ment of Paleontology, University of 
Chicago, expressed the opinion, in a pa- 
per sent by him to the Congress, that 
there was no question of the authentic- 
ity of the discovery, he having made an 
elaborate investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the finding of the 
skeleton. “ The evidence of the genu- 
ineness of the bones,” he wrote, “is ap- 
parently beyond dispute.” Professor 
Williston advanced the decided opinion 
that the remains were of Pleistocene time, 
but, he added, “‘ Professors Winchell and 
Upham believe them to be of Iowan or 
earlier stage of the glacial period.” Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, a very high authority on 
somatological anthropology in __ this 
country, said in his paper that the Lan- 
sing skeleton was practically identical 
with the ordinary male skeleton of a 
large majority of the Middle and East- 
ern States Indians. Dr. Hrdlicka did not 
deny that the skeleton was of great an- 
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tiquity, but contented himself with the 
observation that if it were such, then it 
was a remarkable and a far more diffi- 
cult conclusion that during all these 
thousands of years man should have 
undergone absolutely no important phys- 
ical modification. Commenting upon 
this view Professor Putnam, of Har- 
vard University and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, said that there 
was no reason why man should not have 
lived on this continent even a hundred 
thousand years ago and his cranial for- 
mation, in a general way, be the same as 
that of the present-day Indian. 

It is somewhat singular that the find- 
ing of the Lansing skeleton should have 
awakened such widespread and general 
interest considering that a similar tho 
perhaps not as important discovery 
was made a few years ago and was but 
meagerly noticed. This was the finding 
at and near Trenton, N. J., of three hu- 
man crania, a technical account of which 
was given in a valuable monograph by 
Dr. Hrdlicka, and published by the 
American Museum of Natural History 
early this vear. These crania were found 
in gravel deposited during the glacial pe- 
riod. Two are of identical type, and are 
totally dissimilar from any skull known 
in North America, while the other is 
pathologically abnormal, and bears some 
resemblance to the formation of the 
Leni Lenape Indians. All of these were 
found in glacial gravel ; but as to one of 
them, the third here described, there is 
some question whether the gravel in 
which it was found had not been reas- 
sorted after its deposit by the ice. 


Js 


Two Inaugurals 


COLLEGE presidents go andcome. Dur- 
ing the past week two younger Elishas 
have grasped the fallenmantleand swung 
it boldly over the parting waters. Wood- 
row Wilson, historian and layman, be- 
comes president of Presbyterian Prince- 
ton, and Edmund J. James, sociologist 
and layman, takes direction of Metho- 
dist Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, III. 

On such an occasion as an inaugura- 
tion the president must talk about edu- 
cation, and it is interesting to observe 
how two such chosen men talk and what 
they say. 
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Both of these presidents are able men, 
and talk directly and simply, and what 
they say is generally along sound 
and accepted conclusions. One observes 
in both inaugurals an almost absolute 
lack of literary allusion and of those 
suggestive flashes that give color to com- 
position and serve to connect the present 
with the great literary or even historical 
world of the past. Greek and Latin are 
spoken of, but distantly, not intimately. 
The modern direct style, with no picto- 
rial adornment, has its full illustration in 
these two addresses, which march along 
quite independent of classical or biblical 
blazonry. 

The president of Princeton treats an 
old subject. The substance of his ad- 
dress might be expressed in the thesis 
that general training must not be rele- 
gated to the academies, but must be the 
business of the college as well. The col- 
lege must be central to the’ university, 
and must provide for the great mass of 
educated men who do not desire to be 
specialists. They should have their 
course of study laid out for them by the 


experience of older scholars, and this 
course should cover the classics, mathe- 


matics, English and science. This is not 
a particularly fresh view, but it is true, 
and is faithfully presented. We judge 
from it that President Wilson would 
rather limit than extend the elective sys- 
tem, altho he says nothing definite on the 
subject. As striking an utterance as is 
to be found in the inaugural is this: 

“The only specialists about whom, I think, 
the thoughtful critic of education need give 
himself any serious concern are the specialists 
who have never had any general education in 
which to give their special studies wide root- 
age and nourishment.” 


The reason which President Wilson 
gives for the continued study of the 
classical languages will, we fear, not 
carry much conviction to the next gen- 
eration. It is that while modern lan- 
guages fluctuate and dissolve in the cur- 
rent of modern thought, there is a fine 
fixity about the Latin and Greek that fits 
them for discipline—we suppose he means 
grammar and lexicography. But is it 
true; and if true does that help mental 
discipline? He further says that the 
classical literature show us “a time 
naive, pagan, an early morning day ” of 
“childlike curiosity.” True, but they 
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give a great deal more, and if this were 
all, we should despair of perpetuating 
the knowledge of Homer and Plato and 
Virgil. 

President James passes somewhat far- 
ther off from the more familiar fields of 
educational discussion and attempts to 
show that the complexities and novel- 
ties of American education constitute 
a real system, which has grown up to fit 
our conditions, and which does fit them 
on the whole excellently. To be sure 
they fill a foreign observer with amaze- 
ment. He does not understand how we 
can allow anybody to start a university; 
nor how several sorts of universities can 
exist side by side, one governed by the 
States, another by religious bodies and 
another by the gift of one man’s millions. 
Nor can he understand how a university 
of scholars can be governed by a board 
of often non-scholastic men, usually men 
not experts in education. And the presi- 
dency—that is an anomaly, an office 
which requires scholarship and executive 
ability and financial genius, whose du- 
ties ought to be distributed through a 
cabinet of officers; an office which pos- 
sesses almost tyrannous power until the 
man who holds it is removed for failure 
to keep the peace, autocracy tempered 
by assassination. 

All this enters into the peculiar Amer- 
ican system of higher education, and a 
real system it is. For us it is better than 
the English, the French or the German 
—less simple, more complex, better 
adapted to our free and complex society. 
Perhaps the most peculiar thing is the 
abundance of institutions governed in 
whole or in part by religious bodies. Out 
of 480 institutions classed as higher in 
the country 360 are set down as founded 
or controlled by one or another branch 
of the Christian Church, and two-thirds 
of the students are in such institutions. 
This is not dangerous, but, on the con- 
trary, their colleges have interested the 
denominations in education. How lit- 
tle fear we now have of clerical influ- 
ence in education is illustrated by the 
fact mentioned by President James that 
eighty years ago the Illinois Legisla- 
ture refused to give a charter to a col- 
lege under ecclesiastical control, and con- 
sented ten years later only when it was 
provided that no theological department 
should be established ; while now such an 
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objection would not occur to any one. It 
also illustrates the growth of religion in 
the last century. 

President James is markedly optimis- 
tic. He believes in the American system 
as it is being developed. He sees no dan- 
ger in institutions founded by wealthy 
men. State, Church and individual 
wealth co-operate to the advantage of the 
cause of learning. There are dangers 
to be avoided, but everything is hopeful 
to his eyes, and especially he believes in 
boards of trustees. He recalls that self- 
governed universities tend to become 
caste and class institutions, pharisaic in 
sentiment and action, and that it is this 
fact that compelled European Govern- 
ments to assume control of their univer- 
sities. The university should be kept in 
touch with the outside everv day world, 
We are especially pleased with President 
James’s utterance on co-education. In 
the Mississippi Valley, he says, most of 
the Church institutions have, in this mat- 
ter, followed the example of the State 
universities. We should reverse this 
statement and say that the State univer- 
sities have followed the example set first 
by Oberlin and then carried to the fur- 
ther Western States. He recognizes the 
modified co-education of Harvard and 
Columbia and the separate education of 
Smith and Vassar, but for the vast ma- 
jority of institutions, in the West, at 
least, he believes in “ co-education sim- 


ple, complete and unadulterated,” with’ 


no fear of its “ fancied evils.” 

These inaugural addresses say sensible 
and true things, altho there is little now 
that remains to be said. But worth a 
hundred times more to higher education 
than all the inaugurals of the last ten 
years is that little “ Treatise on Educa- 
tion” called “ A Letter to Master Hart- 
lib,” by John Milton. It sounds won- 
derfully modern in its assertion of the 
practical side of education, even the 
scientific and technical; and its sense of 
the real value of the classical languages 
is far higher than most of the talk we 
hear about discipline. Modern teachers 
can learn from him that one may learn 
all the tongues that Babel split the world 
into, and yet, if he does not know the 
good things in them, he may no more de- 
serve to be called a learned man than the 
mechanic who is competently instructed 
in his native tongue only. 
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Theology in Japan 


THE Japan Mail publishes a “ Month- 
ly Summary of Religious Literature,” 
as it appears in the Japanese press. If 
we must trust its utterances the Japanese 
churches are rapidly going over to Uni- 
tarianism, and some alarm has been ex- 
pressed as to the theological movement, 
especially in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches. 

The writer of the “ Monthly Summary 
of Religious Literature” in the Japan 
Mail, while in every respect a most es- 
timable and also a scholarly gentleman, 
is certainly strongly biased against evan- 
gelical missions. He himself is an ex- 
missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, having separated his connection 
with that society some years ago for doc- 
trinal reasons. He is hardly an impar- 
tial reporter. 

Yet not all the criticisms of the doc- 
trinal standing of the Japanese churches 
arise from that gentleman. Some mis- 
sionaries make the same charge. As far 
as we can see, two occasions exist for a 
tevival of this charge. 

Mr. Ebina published in the early part 
of this year a series of articles in which 
he set forth his own belief. These had 
much in common with what goes under 
the name of Unitarianism. Several of 
the other religious papers wrote sharp 
criticisms; and, especially between Mr. 
Ebina and Mr. Uyemura, a prolonged 
and rather bitter discussion arose. Mr. 
Kozaki in his paper also joined the fray, 
and asked Mr. Miyagawa and others to 
write in criticism of Mr. Ebina’s ar- 
ticles. Mr. Miyagawa declined, and at 
the celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate invited Mr. Ebina 
as the chief speaker. Mr. Uyemura 
charged Mr. Miyagawa with denying 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus, and this 
was quoted in the Japan Mail by the 
writer of the “Summary” and at once 
furnished new ground for criticisms. Mr. 
Miyagawa replied, unequivocally: “I do 
not hesitate to worship Jesus Christ as 
God,” but this did not satisfy the writer 
of the “ Summary,” who maintained that 
orthodoxy demands expression of belief 
in Christ’s divinitv in the terms of the 
“ Athanasian Creed.” In this newspaper 
discussion, in which the defenders of or- 
thodoxy were not always wise, nor cour- 
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teous, lies one occasion for these re- 
newed criticisms. 

The second occasion grew out of the 
first, when at the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, under the lead of Mr. 
Uyemura, Mr. Ebina’s antagonist, the 
endeavor was made to amend the con- 
stitution of the Japan branch of the Al- 
liance to the effect “ that those churches 
or evangelists who do not recognize 
Christ as God shall not be admitted to 
membership in this Alliance.’”” This was 
lost, but a resolution, not an amendment 
to the constitution, was afterward 
adopted recognizing “the Bible as the 
perfect rule both for our faith and prac- 
tice,” and that “our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who came down to this world for men 
and for their salvation, is God.” The 
representatives of the Congregational 
churches nearly all voted in opposition 
to both propositions, as did also the only 
member of the mission present when the 
vote was taken. This again furnished a 
new occasion for decrying the churches 
as Unitarian. 


But the question is a fair one, What 
are the facts regarding the doctrinal po- 
sition of these churches? 

It is as difficult to answer this question 
in brief as it would be to reply to a sim- 
ilar inquiry regarding the churches of 


the United States. Individual liberty 
brings with it variety of opinion. 
Among the pastors and evangelists by 
far the greater number hold a form of 
doctrine which would be classed as mod- 
ern orthodoxy in the United States. The 
personality of God, the Heavenly 
Father of all men; Jesus Christ the Su- 
preme Self-Revelation of the Father, the 
Savior of men; the Holy Spirit, God in- 
dweiling and guiding men into his own 
likeness; the need of repentance and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; the Bible 
as the record of God’s gradual self-man- 
ifestation to men, our standard of faith 
and practice, when interpreted historical- 
ly ; the immortality of the soul—these are 
doctrines which are firmly held by the 
great majority of pastors. There are a 
few who do not accept the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus, who see in the person 
of Christ only a uniquely God-filled man, 
who do not believe the Bible miracles as 
actual occurrences, who thus in various 
ways hold positions which may be 
termed Unitarian. But these are few in 
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number, altho in some cases they are 
among the most efficient workers. The 
most successful pastor now in Kvoto be. 
longs to this class. The fact that these 
men are fellowshipped by the churches, 
that their theological position is over. 
looked, and that they are treated accord- 
ing to their spirit and practical work— 
this undoubtedly is a chief reason for 
the charges, especially against the Amer. 
ican Board churches. We are convinced 
that any other course would be a grave 
mistake. It would drive away some of 
the best men. We must exercise for- 
bearance, acknowledging that the truth 
is many-sided, and that not all can see 
the same side of the truth. Back of 
these differences of opinion lies the 
whole current of philosophical and crit- 
ical thought which is agitating the 
churches in the East no less than in the 
West. It is no doubt true that the Jap- 
anese churches, on the whole, go with 
this current, without, however, jumping 
into every theological whirlpool that 
comes up now and again. Those who 
criticise mostly belong to that class 
which would stem this current, seeing 
only the shipwreck of the faith ahead 
New statements of the old truths in the 
light of modern biblical and natural sci- 
ence are to them, to say the least, dan- 
gerous, often directly heretical. If doc- 
trinal agreement on points where we 
have no clear revelation is insisted upon 
as basis for co-operation, then all our 
avowals of bein one are wasted breath. 
If metaphysics are valued above faith, if 
a clear-cut statement regarding the mar- 
ner of Christ’s pre-existence and his it- 
carnation counts for more than whole- 
souled devotion to him as our Divine 
Master, then co-operation is out of the 
question. And this is unfortunately the 
position of not a few men there. They 
have the truth; whoever coer with 
them is a “ dangerous man,” a “ Uni 
tarian.” 
& 
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now made possible because of the Con- 
stitutional Amendments adopted a year 
ago. Senator Quay as chairman of the 
Republican State Committee has ap- 
pointed a special committee to draft 
bills. It will be interesting to watch 
the result of his fresh promises and to 
see how the voters will take them. 
Three times before he has pledged him- 
self or secured a party pledge for ballot 
reform and three times he has failed to 
do anything. In his reform pronuncia- 
mento of 1895 his declaration was un- 
equivocal, and, altho he controlled the 
succeeding Legislature so that he elected 
his Senatorial candidate and enacted 
legislation, his followers openly and de- 
liberately defeated ballot reform, as well 
as the civil service bill, which he had 
promised and his own lawyers had 
drawn up. Again in the sessions of 
1899 and 1gor his followers defeated 
ballot reform, notwithstanding that he 
said in his speeches of 1900 that he 
would support any bill which the Demo- 
cratic leader would prepare. If the vot- 


ers of Pennsylvania accept his promises 
the fourth time they would seem to be 
deserving of another failure and of the 
bad government which Quay has given 
them. He is not so much to blame for 
his iniquities as the people who are per- 
mitting him to play fast and loose as he 


pleases. A people so supine can hardly 
be said to deserve a better fate. There 
are not wanting signs, however, that 
Mr. Quay may suffer a reverse in 
November. The Pattison tide is rising, 
and Judge Pennypacker, the Republican 
nominee, is not making votes. In a re- 
cent speech he denied that there were 
ballot frauds, overlooking the fact that 
his own platform recognized them in de- 
claring for electoral reforms and the fur- 
ther fact that the Philadelphia Press, 
one of his most vigorous supporters 
(whose editor is one of his associates 
on the stump), has -declared time and 
again that upward of 80,000 fraudulent 
votes are cast at most elections in Phila- 
delphia alone. The Joint Committee for 
the Promotion of Electoral Reform, rep- 
resenting the Municipal League, the 
Ballot Reform Association and the Civil 
Service Reform Asssociation, is waging 
a vigorous fight for two bills which have 
been indorsed by it and which represent 
real. reforms. Whether Senator Quay, 
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in the event of his success, will support 
them or ones of his own special devising 
remains to be seen. 


Now when Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox returns from 
Paris with the report that 
a good title to the Panama Canal can be 
given by the Canal Company, and when 
the public sentiment accepts the judg- 
ment of the Commission that the Pana- 
ma route is better than the Nicaragua 
route, we are for the present bothered 
by the revolution in Colombia, which re- 
quires us to land troops to preserve the 
peace and protect the railroad. And 
this makes the present Colombian Gov- 
ernment angry and there may be delay. 
This raises the question, Which is 
worse, the Nicaraguan volcanoes and 
earthquakes, or the Colombian revolu- 
tions? On the whole the volcanoes are 
the worse, for we cannot suppress them, 
while we can keep the revolutionists out 
of the way of the canal. Now the canal 
must be dug, and if Colombia hesitates 
to give her consent to a fair agreement, 
then it will be in order to put on her al: 
needful pressure till she yields. The 
world now wants and needs the canal 
and no small Central American State 
must try to drive too sharp a bargain. 
The job is ours, and we must see that it 
is done. The commerce of the world 
has quite too long had to go about Cape 
Horn. 


The Panama 
Canal 


Sd 


There are people that 
seem to think that a 
big missionary con- 
vention, covering both the home and 
the foreign field, with all their allied so- 
cieties, would provide such a surfeit of 
meetings as no public could endure. Let 
such Eastern doubters note the conven- 
tion of the Disciples’ Missionary Socie- 
ties in Omaha. It covered eight days, 
ending last Thursday. There were six 
thousand delegates in attendance, and 
eight thousand sat down to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Disciples of Christ claim 
1,300,000 communicants. They are ad- 
mirably organized, and have successful 
misisons all over the world, with over 
two hundred foreign missionaries. Their 
Church Extension Society has a fund of 
$350,000, and builds a church every four 


Large Missionary 
Meetings 
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days in the year. The Sunday schools 
gave last year $48,000 for foreign mis- 
sions ; and an ex-Governor of Iowa gave 
$10,000 for a college in Japan, which will 
bear his name. The denominational sta- 
tistics prove that the membership is gain- 
ing on population, and the enterprise and 
energy of the body tell us that the men 
are mooning who talk about the deca- 
dence of religion in this country. We 
only regret that the Disciples are so in- 
tensely sectarian that they refuse even to 
consider union with those who do not ac- 
cept all their tenets. 


The parents of a child who died of 
diphtheria in this city have been ar- 
rested on the charge of manslaughter, 
with the Eddyite faith-healer who 
treated the child simply by prayer. The 
testimony of the healer illustrates the 
capacity of the human mind to absorb 
nonsense and humbug. But it further il- 
lustrates the injury which abstract phil- 
osophical nonsense can do. This was 
his description of the child’s condition: 

“She was under the claim of tonsilitis. We 
use such terms to express a condition of 
thought.” 

That is, she did not have tonsilitis, and 
there is no such thing as tonsilitis or 
diphtheria or any other disease. It is 
only “a condition of thought.” And 
this nonsense seduces a multitude of peo- 
ple who think they are adherents of the 
most advanced metaphysics. Berke- 
leyan Idealism has much to answer for. 

& 

It was the United States that pressed 
upon the International Peace Congress 
the adoption of the principle of arbitra- 
tion, and it is a very happy fact that it is 
the United States and Mexico that make 
the first appeal to the arbitration court 
established at The Hague. And it is cu- 
rious that it is a matter of Catholic mis- 
sion funds that has been settled in favor 
of the United States. It is to be noticed 
that just such a “ Pious Fund ” exists in 
the Philippines, and is making some 
trouble there. Fifty years ago it 
amounted to $600,000, and was made the 
capital of the Filipino Bank, and is 
largely invested in mortgages—the in- 
come being used for masses and support 
of the Church. 


That Danish Landthing is about as 
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unreasonable as our Senate sometimes 
shows itself. Just as our Senate refused 
to do the decent thing which every one 
expected it to do for Cuba, so now the 
Danish Senate has, against all prophecy 
and by calling back men from the edge 
of the grave, rejected the treaty for the 
sale of the Danish West Indies. We can 
get along well enough without them. 
When they are in the market we will 
buy, but we are in no hurry. There is 
no public sentiment with us desiring it, 
as there would be if it were the question 
of the annexation of Canada—that we 
would be deeply interested in, but this 
excites hardly more than mild curiosity. 
We would take it, but we would not al- 
low any European Power to do so. 
& 

The influence of President Roosevelt’s 
example in settling the coal strike is seen 
in its having inspired the French Pre- 
mier to attempt a similar task with the 
similar coal strike. In magnitude and 
violence the two strikes run parallel, and 
we may hope a similar conclusion. But 
we observe that it is not the French 
President but the Premier who attempts 
arbitration there, for the President of 
France has no such power or influence 
as our own President. He seems almost 
a shelved Serer. 


Since the death of Lucy Stone, the 
sanest and noblest of all the women suf- 
fragists, no loss has been so great as that 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton this week. 
She was a woman of beautiful character 


and queenly, motherly presence. Her 
husband, Henry B. Stanton, was also 
one of the ablest and most eloquent of 
the band of reformers. She had one or 
two unwise fads, in her late years, but 
her service to the cause of reform will 
keep her name in ong remembrance. 


The oldest member in consecutive 
service of the House of Representatives 
from New England was Charles A. 
Russell, of Connecticut, who died last 
week after being nominated for his ninth 
term. He was not a frequent speaker, 
but was a useful member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and a strong ad- 
vocate of the financial policy of the Re- 
publican party. His influence in Con- 
gress shows the value to a district of re- 
taining a tried representative, 
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ldeal Life Insurance 


Tus was the subject chosen by Presi- 
dent Alexander, of the Equitable, for his 
address to the recent annual Commis- 
sioners’ convention in Columbus. The 
strictest standard, he correctly thinks, re- 
quires the all-cash basis. As we have 
said more than once, a loan to one’s 
creditor within the limits of the debt is 
always safe, and so premium notes are 
a good asset; yet the only policyholders 
for whom the credit plan is good are the 
early dying. Cash is now the almost 
universal rule, but loans on policies are 
still offered as an inducement and are 
still granted. Mr. Alexander doubts 
the expediency of this practice and ad- 
mits that his own company is not ideal 
in following it—because others do. He 
is right ; borrowing on a life policy is not 
advisable, and when competition allows 
the companies will probably decline (as 
a few already decline) to make loans on 
them. 

He considers that competition has gone 
too far in contracting for definite and 
large surrender values. So do we. As 
it is an error to encourage men to go into 
debt for insurance, it is another to offer 
ease of getting out as an inducement to 
go in. 

The ideal company, he thinks, should 

be exempt from taxation. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the existing and not 
quite perfect one would be nearer ideal 
by such exemption ; but if he means en- 
tire exemption we cannot agree with him, 
for that would meet public hostility, and 
there is no good reason for exempting 
insurance investments. On the other 
hand, the prevalent disposition to pile 
taxes upon insurance—because it is an 
ill-deserving monopoly and whatever is 
wrenched from it will never be missed 
by the People (always with a large P)— 
is stupidly wrong. 
_ Mr. Alexander is most right in argu- 
ing, which he does moderately and care- 
fully, for graded renewal commissions, 
instead of the now general “ single 
brokerage” to agents. Nothing in life 
insurance practice, it is our firm belief, 
so much needs reform as does the meth- 
od of agents’ compensation. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s address is sound in the advanced 
position it takes and is lofty in tone 
throughout. 


“Persons who have never had a 
bank account and who insist that they are 
unable to start one, because they are com- 
pelled to disburse every dollar of their 
earnings as soon as received for neces- 
saries of life, are enabled by this sys- 
tem to start a bank account and accumu- 
late a balance on which they will 
draw interest, while spending the full 
amount of their earnings each week as 
heretofore.” This is a statement in the 
prospectus of the “ United States Bank- 
ers’ Corporation.” Observe that the 
promise is not merely that persons shall 
be enabled to save who have pleaded 
inability to have a bank account because 
obliged to spend every dollar as soon as 
received; if the assurance were merely 
in this form it might mean only that such 
persons have been mistaken. The as- 
surance is that they shall accumulate a 
balance and draw interest “ while spend- 
ing the full amount of their earnings 
each week as heretofore.” This is to be 
accomplished by the “ Thomas D. Tay- 
lor system.” The persons who practice 
it and accumulate while spending as they 
go are to lay up the earnings of other 
people—there is no other mode of doing 
it. The thing is wonderful, but neither 
new nor safe; many a man has been 
brought by trying it into new relations 
where his weekly expenses have been 
borne by the seme 


....It is announced that the capital 
stock of the Fidelity Trust Company (of 
Newark) is to be doubled; the capital 
will then be three millions, and as the 
new stock is to be taken at $750 per 
share the surplus will be thereby raised 
to thirteen millions. The Prudential 
Life will take enough of this new stock 
to give it (as it is already a large hold- 
er) control of the majority interest in 
the Fidelity, and the Equitable Life will 
have a large part of the remainder. The 
Fidelity will in turn acquire a controlling 
interest in the stock (two milions) of 
the Prudential. The object of this ar- 
rangement is to make the management 
of the Prudential impersonal—that is, to 
substitute a corporation (which has per- 
petual succession and is not subject to 
death) for the human managers who 
must in due course answer the last call. 
a the possibility of a contest for con- 
trol. 
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Southern Railway Mergers 


‘ 


RaiLway “ community of interest ” in 
the South now excites some opposition, 
which is manifested in appeals and pro- 
tests addressed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. At the same time 
the defendants in the Government’s suit 
against the Northern Securities merger 
are testifying at St. Paul; and the evi- 
dence as to a railway combination said 
to have been completed with respect to 
the anthracite coal industry is fresh in 
the public mind and possibly may yet 
serve as a basis for a suit against the car- 
riers of hard coal. In all parts of the 
country the question has been brought to 
the attention of the people in one way or 
another. The most prominent complain- 
ants, so far as the South is concerned, 
are the Railroad Commissioners of Ken- 
tucky, who addressed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week, al- 
leging that Mr. Morgan, or the firm of 
which he is the head, has obtained abso- 
lute .control of the railway transporta- 
tion facilities of ten States, and that the 
combination thus made exists in viola- 
tion of both the Interstate Commerce and 
the Anti-Trust laws. We quote from 
the complaint the following: 


“One man, or firm, with a few associates, 
controlling the Southern Railway, has now 
secured control of the stock of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, and later of the stock 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Company and the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway Company, 
and has secured an entrance into St. Louis 
and Chicago through lines by which it would 
be“able to compel other lines from St. Louis 
and Chicago into that [Southern] territory to 
make rates such as it should dictate; and to 
dictate schedules, terms and rates of every 
kind to all smaller roads. By this 
control and operation the commerce .of these 
States will become subject to the dictation of 
a few individuals, and the business of over 
16,000,000 people, in 422,000 square miles of 
territory, will come under their domination.” 


The States south of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, it is said, will be under 
this control. Competition will be pre- 
vented, and there will be discrimination 
against communities. 

On the day when this complaint was 
published there was a hearing before the 
Commission on the complaint of Chatta- 
nooga, against several of the railways in 
question, that there already was dis- 
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crimination against that city in favor of 
Nashville. The alleged difference in 
rates was admitted, and defended on the 
ground that the roads had a right to 
make such rates as should be necessary 
to develop the business interests on their 
lines and to enable.the cities thereon to 
compete with cities on other lines. 

The Commission will make an investi- 
gation as to the complaint of Kentucky, 
and the results of it will probably be an 
instructive contribution to the growing 
mass of evidence concerning the “ com- 
munity of interest” movement. Any one 
who thinks that the railways can be con- 
solidated, and that railway competition 
in a large group of States can be sup- 
pressed, without protest from the public, 
has been strangely misled as to the char- 
acter of the American people. 


s&s 
THe St. Paul Railroad by a new 
traffic agreement obtains on the Union 
Pacific to the Pacific Coast privileges 
equal to those hitherto enjoyed by the 
Chicago and Northwestern, including 


right of way for through freight and 
passenger trains. 


....Papers have been signed by sev- 
enty Southern cotton mills in the prelim- 
inary negotiations for the combination 
of them in one company, which is to is- 
sue $14,000,000 in stock and $6,000,000 
in bonds. 


....The Colorado-Utah Construction 
Company has undertaken to build and 
equip 500 miles of the new line of the 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific Rail- 
way Company between Denver and Salt 
Lake City. Payment for this work is to 
be made in bonds and stock, for which 
subscriptions will bereceived through 
the Mercantile Trust Company of this 
city until Nov. 16th. This new road will 
open a region rich in natural resources 
and will be shorter by 100 miles than 
any other between the two cities. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, com- 


mon, $2.00 per share. payable Dec. 1st. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
14 per cent., payable Nov. 15th. 

Lincoln Natl. Bank, 3 per cent. and extra 6 
per cent., payable Nov. 1st. 

Amer. Exchange Natl. Bank, 4 per cent.‘ 
payable Nov. 1st. 


Pa 
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Pains in the Back 


» symptoms of a weak, torpid or stag- 
st condition of the kidneys or liver, and are 
warning it is extremely hazardous to neglect, 
important is a healthy action of these organs. 
They are commonly attended by loss of en- 
vy, lack of courage and sometimes by gloomy 
reboding and despondency. 

“Thad pains in my back, could not sleep, and when 
ot up in the morning felt worse than the night be- 
rm. I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and now I 
nsleep and get up feeling rested and able to do my 


rk. I attribute my cure entirely to Hood’s Sarsa- 
’ Mrs. J. N. Perry, care H. S. Copeland, Pike 


“My back was so bad with kidney trouble I could 
t sleep. Medicine did not help me until I took 
od’s Sarsaparilla, which gave me relief.” J. 8S. 
mLiAMs, Vernon, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


ure kidney and liver troubles, relieve the back 
id build up the whole system. Take Hood’s. 
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Flyer 


‘Big Four’ 


From 


Cincinnati 


St. Louis 


Write for Rates and Folders 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe. 
Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’1P & T. A. 


Cincinnati, Onto. 











VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. S&S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


ork ) Boston 
siock Exchange | MEMBERS isteck Kxchange 


Priv ais wires to Bester, 
Philadelpbia, Baltimore and Richmend. 


FOR SALE. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium size church. Rare bargain. 
further particulars address 


J. W. FOLLETT, 
2187 Broadway, New York. 


“PERFECT” 


Furnaces_e«4 Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


q TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


t, the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, Turkey, Greece, 

+e%,* italy. melect party. Unexceiled rrange- 
> Season 

Or. ead Mre. H. Ss. Paine. 


om HYBBS' TOURS, 


Florida, Mar. 5. 16 
April 11, 84 days.. 
Gaitt ornia, Acril 14, 35 days. . on 
Sen for booklet.” 
HUBBS’ TOURS, 316 Monroe St., Easton, Pa 


St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


bo = Breakfast and Dinner 
ooms from $1.00 Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $5.50 per Day up. 
The ae Location, wrendhir ee Appointment. 
Reasonable Cha Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Rye onal Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 


BALTIMORE. 





For 
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PARA RUBBER PLANTATION CO. | 


CAPITAL STOCK, .. . 5,000,000. 


Owns 1,400 square Miles of Natural Rubber Forests in South America. 
; Over 6,000,000 Trees, 15 Years Old. 
which will produce on an average 5 lbs. to the tree. Our rubber is commercially known as Para, 
Sells for 33% per cent. more than any other Rubber. (See market report.) 

The product can be marketed at a profit of 35c. per lb. OFFERS have already been made 
for the first year’s output. The stock will appeal ESPECIALLY to conservative people who are 
looking ONLY for SAFE INVESTMENTS. 

A LIMITED amount of Treasury Stock is now offered to the public at the par value, $10 per 
share. This stock will soon be selling at $25 per share UPON ITS OWN IIERITS as an 
EARNING PROPOSITION, as the time will soon arrive when the ANNUAL DIVIDENDS will 
be 30%, and even this amount may be exceeded. 

The personnel of the company is a guarantee of its future success. 

OFFICERS: AND DIRECTORS: 

President—JOHN CUDAHY of Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice-President—ALLEN T. HAIGHT, President Manhattan Terrace Co. of New York. 

Treasurer—ELMER B. MARTIN, Secretary S. K. Martin Lumber Co., and Director 

First National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Secretary—F. M. CRAWFORD, 52 Broadway, New York. 

J. WESLEY ALLISON, President Cramp Steel Co., Ltd., New York. 

W. J. HILANDS, Capitalist and Banker, Chicago, III. 

L. B. ADAMS, Guaranty Savings and Loan Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. H. BARTLE, Capitalist, New York. 

LESLIE STAVERT, American Linseed Oil Company, Chicago, III. 

Registrar of Stock and Eastern Depository of Funds—-EASTERN TRUST COM- 

PANY, New York City. 

Western Depository—FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, IIl. 

South American manager—KENNETH ROSE. 

FOR FULL PAKTICULARS CALL OR ADDRESS 


PARA RUBBER PLANTATION CO., 


52 Broadwey, New York City. 
BRANCA OFFICES: 











Bo-ton, Room 408, 53 State St. LS ee Rooin 510 Betz Bidg Washington, DC em 45, Home Life Bidg. 


ittsburg. Keystone Bank Bld; . Room 430, Andrus Bldg. 


Duluth, Room 211, Providence Bldg. 


HOUSE FURNISHING | {(f00 Win. Eeriea Kapok Mates 


bsolutel -absorbent, always soft and springy. 
The largest and choicest collection of High Grade z To a hey yom = ’ 

Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- cial, 

ing the hone. it includes a full line of xpress d. Send for book 


Eddy Refrigerators Out Standard for the 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Chicago, Room 753, Monadnock Bidg. nneapo 
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For Mook # Mampk, 
LEWI$ & CONGER . rtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist st, SHOICE WINTER APPLES. 


Broad . “Price, $200 per Barrel, delivered to freight depot, Address 
ce, ’ d 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. oo cee ee TE. GHLBERT, Erie, P 
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1876- -1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


CURTIS & ROMAINE 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 
Members {x Y. Cotton Exchange, 
N. Y. Produce Exchange. 
ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


28th YEAR. 











——, 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8ST.,N. Y. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted our Speciality. 
Booklets giving our successful plan or realizing the large 
profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Sinelter Investments, 
subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 
interested on application. 
BRANCHES: ston, Philadelphia, Chicego, Cleveland, 
+ Cincinvati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz; Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
nn wa Halifax. N. 8.; St. John, N. B., Montreal an 
oronto 


——_— 
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6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 


or Woman 


age sin 5 
The Man 
with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the O. L, 


CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the third 
largest mail order house in the worl 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
8 bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition | 





sure to interest you. Write at once for full jetails. 
0. L, Chase Western Mercantile Co., 





Kansas Cliy, No. 





——— 


W AKKANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. 2n41 7 per cent. Lists far- 

bished on application, All sales subject to examination and approval, 
RK. J, EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter, 








INSTINCT 


A little child’s 

‘taste is often a 

reliable guide 

to palatable 

and desirable 

food, and it is 

worth one’s 

m while to ob- 

serve how the 

x little folks take to 
Grape-Nuts, the famous food 
made by the Postum Com- 
pany at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Children eat Grape-Nuts 
freely without addition of 
sugar, for the food has the 
peculiar, mild but satisfying 
sweet of grape sugar, and the 
natural taste either of child 
or adult recognizes at once 
afood that will agree withand 
richly nourish the system. 


31 YEARS git. H1Us 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
Chicago. 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Ome’ established 871. Iowa Falls lowa. 


WESTERN LANDS 
and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 

CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Bosto' le 











DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
128 Broadway, New York, October 24, 1902. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank. held 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT. on 
the capital stock was declared, payable November ist, prox- 
imo, to stockholders of record at close of business Oc 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


The Lincoln National Bank of the City 
of New York. 
New York, October 23d, 1902. 
The Directors of this bank this day declared a dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of SIX PER CENT. on ite 
capital stock, payable November Ist, 1902, to shareholders of record 
of October Sist, 1902. 








CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF 
WEeTinenoges ELECTRIC 8 MFG. GO. 


At a meeting held th 
RESOLVED, That 
UARTERS PER C 
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OFFERING OF BONDS AND STOCK 


The Denver, Northwestern & 
Pacific Railway Company 


Payments to be Made in Instalments or at Once at 
Subscribers’ Option. 








DENVER, COLORADO, OCTOBER 21ST, 1902. 
The Colorado-Utah Construction Company has contracted with THE DENVER, NORTHWEST 
ERN AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY to build and equip approximately 500 miles of | 
railroad between Denver, Colorado, and Sait Lake City, Utah. The contract provides for a substan 
roadbed, steel rails eighty pounds per yard, and a modern standard passenger and freight rolling stock 
equipment. Payments under this contract are to be made in the bonds and stock of the Railway Compan 
which are now offered for subscription. 

Under the provisions of the construction contract there will be issued by the Railway Company to the 
Construction Company $40,000 and no more of the first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of the Railway Compan 
and $20,000 par value of its full-paid preferred stock and $20,000 par value of its full-paid common stod 
for each mile of main track of railroad, as it is built, equipped, and turned over to the Railway Compa 
for operation. 

The authorized capital stock of the Railway Company is $20,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is 5 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred stock and $10,000,000 is common stock. 

The first mortgage of the Railway Company to The Mercantile Trust Company, of New Yo 
provides for an issue of not exceeding $22,500,000 of Fifty-Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, of which issu 
the balance of $2,500,000, remaining after the payments to be made under the construction contract, will 
be held in reserve by the Railway Company. 


The Colorado-Utah Construction Company will receive, through 
The Mercantile Trust Company, New York City ; 
Providence Banking Co., Providence, R. I. ; 

Commercial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
The International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado, 


applications for subscriptions in $1,000, and multiples of $1,000, to the bonds and stock 
of THE DENVER, NORTHWESTERN AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY above mentionei 
until November 16, 1902, after which no further applications will be received. 

The Colorado-Utah Construction Company reserves the right to scale down or to reject any and 2! 
applications. 

The terms of the subscription agreement, which is to be signed by the parties whose applications sball 
be accepted by the undersigned, provide that payment shall be called in as money is required by the Con- 
struction Company for the purpose of fulfilling its contract with the Railway Company, but that in no event 
shall the subscribers be required to pay more than 10 per cent. of their subscriptions in any one month; but 
that each subscriber shall have the option to pay the whole amount subscribed at once. Each subscribe 
will receive, as provided in the subscription agreement, for each $950 paid: 


$1,000 4 per cent. 50-Year First [Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Railway Company, 
$250 par value of the Non-Cumulative Preferred Stock, and ; 
$250 par value of the Common Stock, of the Railway Company. 


Until the bonds and stock of the Railway Company are engraved, executed and received by the Con- 
struction Company under the terms of its contract with the Railway Company, the Construction Compal) 
will issue to the subscribers, as any payment is made upon their subscriptions, its receipts providing for the 
payment of interest from the date of such payment at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum until the bonds sx 
stock subscribed for are ready for delivery to the subscribers, subject to adjustment ta he made as to a! 
interest then accrued upon such bonds. 
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The one-half of the common and preferred stock of the Railway Company not offered for subscription 
will be owned by the Construction Company. { 

The subscription agreement, a pamphlet containing a description and map of the route, copies of the | 
mortgage securing the bonds, the construction contract, and copies of the Engineer’s report and estimate, 
and an estimate of earnings and expenses, may be inspected at the agencies above enumerated or at the | 
office of the undersigned, where forms of application may be obtained upon request in person or by mail. t 

Upon careful examination of the traffic conditions of the various railways in Colorado, Utah and Wyom- | 
ing, having regard to the revenue derived from the transportation of ores, coal, lumber, cattle, general mer- | 
chandise, and passengers, it is conservatively estimated that the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railway 
Company will secure, as soon as completed, gross earnings of at least $8,000, net earnings of $3,200 | 
per mile per annum, and that this revenue will annually increase. This estimate is irrespective of any 
through travel or freight. The bond issue (exclusive of the $2,500,000 in par value thereof re-| 
served, which it is expected will not be required to be issued) is limited to $40,000 per mile) 
of completed and equipped railroad, upon which the annual interest charge will be $1,600 or only | 
one-half of the estimated net earnings. | 

The above offer is made upon the terms above stated, subject to advance or withdrawal without notice, 
and the undersigned recommends thebonds and stock of The Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Rail- 
way Company as a safe and profitable investment. 

7 THE COLORADO-UTAH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
By SYLVESTER T. SMITH, President. 


DENVER, COLORADO, OCTOBER 20, 1902. 

The Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railway Company is organized, not to invade the territory of any 
other railroad company, but to open to development and traffic a region in Northwestern Colorado and Hast- 
ern Utah larger than the State of Pennsylvania, which is now without a single mile of railroad. This re- 
gion is rich in deposits of gold, silver, lead, copper and iron ores, and of bituminous and anthracite coal. Ia 
it are large forests of timber and broad areas of grazing lands and of lands capable of irrigation and culti-| 
vation. There are large streams and an abundance of water on the western slope of the Rocky Mountains | 
in the valleys through which this railway will be operated. The local business developed and to be devel-/ 
oped upon the new railway should render the enterprise a profitable one, independent of any throug’ traffic. 
When the new road is completed the distance over it between Denver and Salt Lake City will be more than 
one hundred miles shorter than by any other route, and the grades and alignment upon this railway will be 
more favorable than upon any other railway crossing the Continental Divide in Colorado. 

THE DENVER, NORTHWESTERN AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By DAVID H. MOFFAT, President. 





TO THE PUBLIC: 





MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the 


highest success in loaning money on and handling Minneapo- 

lis Real Estate for non-residents. If you are not entirely sat- 

isfied with the management of your 
receive money in sums of or over to joan on selected firs’ 
mortgage Minneapolis Real Estate at 50 Per Cent. Actaa 
Cash Value, netting the invester 6 Per ('ent. Corre- 


spondence solicited. References furnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our standing. 


THOMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth St. 


# Minneapolis, Minn. 
% FARM MORTGAGES 
© on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey. Unionviiie. Ma. 


A POLICY x z= 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 
It erg a fand for wife and children against the hour of 


greatest { 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran 


ees, are unsurpassed. 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
at on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term Policy, 


roperty, write us. W 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
—= =§ E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





Mutual Reserve Lite 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President | 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Dew York 





STATE OF New YorkK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT | 


Apany, April 17, 1902. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Sw tendent of Insur- | 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the »!utual | 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve | 
Life Insurance comeney. of the City of New York, J 
has complied with © requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation, | 
and that it is authorized to transact the business of 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to 
IN WITNES 


it. | 
WHEREOF, I have hereunto sub- | 
Official | 


{cS} oratben 
—_ written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, | 
Superintendent of Insurance. | 


Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization | 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS | 
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INSURANCE 





1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st,1902 - $28,291, 564. 
ITIES oe 26,806 28 4 423. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


38s 
85 
0.53 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - ~ 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions pata upon all policies. 
very policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid paid 
up insurance Values to ‘which the insured is entitled by the 
—— Statute. 
phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Co com pany’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


visited tad hee 
eee ee --$19,553,609.71 
17,5632,054.49 


-$2,021,555.22 


Cash ey ted values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 4 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents. 


AMERICAN FIRE |, 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 











SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard). 





Reserve “{ re-insurance ~ws = bane om, 
Surplus over all I Aabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS -H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 





. ALLEN, President. 


- = Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
L BROOK, - ” Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, ail —- 
Re ee 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. Kk. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H, A. SMITH, Aaat, Secretary. 
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GFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The a conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
, submit following statement of its affairs on the 
fistof December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,604,917.63 


leocee ere eeeeeees Seeee 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 190 
to 8ist December, 1901...............«s + §3,512,389.71 


received 
during the rene $275,102.19 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


$398,184.81 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
y has the following Assets, viz. : - 
tes and State of New York Stock, 
ther Stocks.. ........-.. $5,403,824.00 





The Com 
United Si 


certificates of profits 

Sauee SegueneRAEAeven, 

; deemed 

and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re wessntestves, on 
ic 


and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next, from wh 
all interest thereon will The certificates to be produced at 





1901, for 
e sixth 


of May next. 
By orderofthe Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Clement A. Griscom, 


Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, mn W. Hard, 
Waldron P, Brown, Jobn D. Hewlet 
joa Boutten, Charles p. Leve a 
. man, Tancis fi. Legge , 
George C, Clark, der N. Lovell, 
James G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
William E. Dodge, Charles H. Marshall, 
vornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 


4& A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres‘t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae Inpz- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 























IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
NOTHING 
MORE 
FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 








AS IT MELTS 


IN THE MOUTH 


CARRIES YOU 


OFF 








TO PLEASURE LAND 
Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 
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‘eit er ay 
Mab P8548 Be ROY 
ts 


All rights secured. 





